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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES AT 
‘BRIGHTON, IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, NEAR 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, ON THE 14th AND 15th DAYS 
OF OCTOBER, 1817, WITH ALL THE REPORTS AND DO- 
CUMENTS RELATIVE THERETO. 


Tae premiums offered by the Society, amounted to up- 
wards of 1300 doliars, of which the Legislature had by 


The Committees appointed to judge, and award pre- 
miums, were as follows. ‘Those with a star prefixed are 
not of the board of Trustees, but were selected for their 
skill and reputation, as suitable persons to decide such 
questions: 


COMMITTEE FOR AWARDING PREMIUMS ON CATTLE. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, * Willard Gay, Esq. 
Ezekiel H. Derby, Esq. *A. White, Esq. | 
John Lowell, Esq. 


COMMITTEE ON WORKING OXEN. 


Hon. Josiah Quincy, * Willard Gay, Esq. 
K. H. Derby, Esq. * A. White, Esq. 
Hon. John Welles, 




















6 CATTLE SHOW. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Hon. P. C. Brooks, J. Prince, Esq. 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. 


COMMITTEE ON MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL MACHINES. 


Same as the last. 


COMMITSEE ON DOMESTICK MANUPACTURES. 


Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. *Mr. John Fox, 
Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. *Mr. Wm. Lawrence. 
Hon. Richard Sullivan, 


COMMITTEE ON PLOUGHING MATCH. 


E. H. Derby, Esq. 

Gorham Parsons, Esq. 

*General Gardner, of Brooklyn. 
*Capt. J. Curtis, of Roxbury. 
*Jonas White, Esq. of Watertown. 


REPORT ON THE CLAIMS OF COMPETITORS FOR THE 
BEST DOMESTICK ANIMALS. 


The Committee appointed by the Massachusetts Society 
for promoting Agriculture, to consider claims for premiums 
on stock entered at the Cattle Show at Brighton, on the 
14th of October, 1817, have attended that service, viewed 
all the animals offered, and made such inquiries and ex- 
aminations as the time of exhibition allowed ; and as they 
deem sufficient for an intelligent exercise of their judg- 
ment on the subjects submitted to their consideration. 

Previously, however, to making any statement of the 
result of their investigation, a sense of justice to them- 
selves and to the various gentlemen, who have, on this 
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CATTLE SHOW. | 


occasion, entered into competition, compels them to ob- 
serve, that the number and the general excellence of almost 
all the animals offered for premium, has rendered the duty 
imposed upon them, both difficult and delicate. This 
remark is peculiarly applicable to their situation, in rela- 
tion to the claims on account of Bulls and of Merino Sheep, 
in both of which classes of premiums, the objects offered 
have been numerous, and the circumstances, ultimately 
concurring to decide their minds, have not been, in every 
instance so strong and conclusive, as to enable them to 
rely, in every instance, with perfect confidence on their 
own judgment. Much less then, can they hope that it will 
give entire satisfaction to those interested in the animals, 
whose claims have not been successful ; and possibly, not 
even to the publick. They rely, however, with confidence, 
that as general satisfaction will be given as is usual, on oc- 
casions of this nature, where the particulars, which consti- 
tute the difference among animals are minute, often slight, 
which a hasty or irresponsible observer would not notice, 
and concerning which, men even of experience and equal 
judgment, might doubt, and perhaps differ. 

Your Committee, therefore, present this report in rela- 
tion to many of these objects, as the best judgment they 
can form, in comparisons of unquestionable difficulty, con- 
cerning which their duty compels them to decide, rather 
than as an infallible criterion of the relative merits of these 
objects. Had the premiums of the Society permitted, 


they would gladly have extended them to other objects, 


possibly of equal, and certainly of not very inferiour merit, 
to those they have selected. But restricted as they are 
to a fixed number and amount of premiums, they can only 
lament, that the funds of the Society do not permit them 
to do more justice to the numerous claims on its encour- 


agement, which the qualities of the animals exhibited have | 


presented. 


With this general explanation of their sentiments, they 
ask leave to report. 
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CATTLE SHOW. 


In relation to the claim for fat oxen, those presented by 
Col. Chapin, were without competitors. In point of weight, 
size, and beauty, they have probably never before been 
equalled, in this country, and very seldom in any other. 

Your Committee therefore adjudge, that Cox. Cnapin is 
entitled to the first premium for fat oxen, on account of his 
brown Ox ;—which, although it was less in weight than the 
other, was, in the opinion of your Committee, unques- 
tionably the fattest ox. 

Your Committee also adjudge, that Cot. Cuapin is en- 
titled to the second premium for fat oxen, on account of 
his largest Ox. 

The third premium for fat oxen, they adjudge to Joun 
ParkMaN, Esq. of Brighton. 

In relation to the claims for the best Bull, your Com- 
mittee adjudge, that the Hon. Samurext Dana is entitled 
to the first premium. 

And that Carr. Bensamin Harrineron, is entitled to 
the second premium. 

In relation to the claim for the best Cow, your Committee 
adjudge, that the first premium ought not to be awarded, 
on the present occasion, to either of the competitors, whose 
cows had been regularly entered, in as much as your Com- 
mittee think that cows, equal to any of those offered, are 
not very uncommon. 

Justice, however, obliges them to remark, that had Dr. 
Stearns’s Cow been entered, according to the regulations 
established by the Society, they should not have hesitated 
to adjudge to him the first premium. | 

Your Committee adjudge the second premium, under 
this head, to the Hon. Joun Wettes, and the third pre- 
mium to Carr. BensamMin Harrinerton. 

In relation to the claim for imported Cows, your Com- 
mittee adjudge, that Gonuam Parsons, Esa. is entitled to 
the first premium. 
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In relation to the premium for the best boar, your Com- 
mittee adjudge, that Narnaniet Incersout, Esa. is en- 
titled to the first premium. 

And that Mr. Srepnen Rossins is entitled to the 
second premium. 

In relation to the premium for the best sow, your Com- 
mittee adjudge, that NaruanieL Ineersout, Esa. is en- 
titled to it. | 

In relation to the premium for store-pigs, your Com- 
mitiee have adjudged, that none ought to be awarded. 
Those presented being, in their opinion, entitled to no pre- 
mium, as they believe as good or better are not uncommon. 

In relation to the premium for merino rams, your Com- 
mittee adjudge, that Dr. Bensamin Suvurrtwerr is enti- 
tled to the first premium. 

And that Naruanigzxt IncErsou., Esa. is entitled to 
the second premium. 

In relation to the claim for the best merino eves, your 
Committee adjudge, that Samurt Jaaquss, Esa. is en- 
titled to the first premium. 

And that Joun Prince, Esa. is entitled to the second 
premium. 

In relation to the claim for the best merino wethers, 
your Committee adjudge, that Gonnam Parsons, Esa. is 
entitled to the first premium. For the second premium 
there was no competitor. 

In relation to the claim for the best native culled, 
your Committee adjudge, that Dr. Epuraim Wi son is 
entitled to the first premium. For the second there was 
no competitor. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Com- 
mittee. ‘i 

JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 

Brighton, 15th Oct., 1817. 
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10 DOMESTICK MANUFACTURRS. 


The Committee appointed by the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture to consider claims for premiums 
on the best working oxen entered at the cattle show at 
Brighton, on the 15th of October, 1817, have attended that 
service, and carefully weighed the pretensions of the diffe- 
rent competitors, conformably to the instructions of the 
Board of Trustees, and to the rules and regulations pre- 
viously established to guide their decision. 

These rules and regulations requiring that they should, 
in forming their opinion, consider not merely the strength 
of the cattle, but also their age, sise, equality of match, 
and other general circumstances, they have accordingly 
adjudged the premium with reference to all these conside- 
rations combined. 

They deem themselves compelled to this remark, as, if 
mere strength had been the criterion, their decision would 
have been different. 

Under this general explanation, they ask leave to re- 
port, that they adjudge the first premium to Luke Fisk ; 
the second premium to Asa Andrews ; tne third premium 
to Col. Wyman. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by order of the 
Committee. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 
Brighton, 15th Oct., 1817. 


The Committee for the examination of Domestick Manu- 
factures, report a recommendation of premiums to be 
awarded as follows :— 

To Mr. James Shepherd of Northampton, for the best 
specimen of broadcloth, the premium of fifty dollars. 

To the Walpole Manufacturing Company, for the next 
best specimen of broadcloth, thirty dollars. 
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To Mr. Stephen Thacher of Kennebunk, for woollen 
cloth manufactured in his family, twenty dollars. 

To the Dorchester Cotton and lron Manufactory, for 
cotton cloth, twenty dollars. 

To Asa Richardson, for a cotton and woollen Coverlet 
(woven) of good fabrick, manufactured in his family, ten 
dollars. 

To Mrs. Mary Farley, widow, of Ipswich, for a fine knit 
Shawl, partly of native and partly of half blood merino 
wool, five dollars. 

To Miss Ann Somes Trask, for a pair of woollen 
Stockings, of great fineness and beauty, five dollars. 

This being the first time of the exhibition of domestick 
manufactures at Brighton, the Committee were not sur- 
prised to find the competition limited to so few persons, 
nor that the importance of entering the articles within the 
time fixed, should not have been fully understood. 

One case of exclusion from a claim of premium for non- 
compliance with the rule, prescribing the time of entering, 
the Committee particularly regretted, that of Mr. John 
Dwelly of Quincy, whom they should have recommended 
for a premium, for a handsome specimen of Carpeting, 
manufactured of native wool in his own family, bad his 
name been entered in due season. , 

Another instance of exclusion, for the same reason, that 
of the Cotton Manufacturing Company at Waltham, ought 
not to preclude the Committee from laying before the 
Board of Trustees, information, incidentally obtained, of 
the unexampled enterprise, perseverance, and success of 
this manufacturing establishment. At this Factory, there 
are now in operation sixty looms, moved by water. Twelve 
hundred yards are woven in a day, on an average, through 
the year. One hundred and fifty-one thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-seven yards in a period of twenly 
weeks, between the 14th day of April and the 30th of Au- 
gust. It is stated, that the demand for the cloth is much 
greater than can be supplied. 
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12 DOMESTICK MANUFACTURES. 


The premium for cloth manufactured in private families, 
having been claimed by one person only, the Committee, 
finding the cloth to be of a good quality, have recommended 
that the premium be given to Mr. Stephen Thacher, the 
sole claimant, for the following reasons :— 

First, That the general objects of the Society authorize 
whatever may tend to promote industry in private families. 

Second, That fabricks of equal quality may, in general, 
be manufactured in families at less expense than in large 
factories. 

And thirdly, That awarding a premium, at this time, 
will serve to awaken the attention of the publick to this 
interesting branch of manufacturing industry, and produce 
a greater number of competitors the next year. It will 
be observed, also, that this premium for private manufac- 
tures is recommended to be awarded to Mr. Thacher, not- 
withstanding the specimen of cloth exhibited was not of 
broadcloth width, and, for the reason, that cloth of double 
width is rarely, if ever, manufactured in private families, 
nor can be, without so much inconvenience on account of 
the width of the loom, as to render it improbable that the 
manufacture can be carried on extensively, under any en- 
couragement, by premiums. 

The Committee do not feel themselves at liberty so to 
construe the last article of premiums for manufactures, 
which contains a general provision for fine specimens of any 
fabricks of cotton and wool, as to entitle persons, exhibiting 
articles of small value, although of exquisite workmanship, 
to the full premium of twenty dollars ; therefore, consider- 
ing this sum as the maximum, they have exercised a discre- 
tion in recommending premiums of less value in three cases. 


THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 
SAMUEL G. PERKINS, 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 


JOHN FOX. 
Brighton, Oct. 15, 1517. 
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The Committee, consisting of E. Hersy Derby, Gorham 
Parsons, General Gardner, Captain J. Curtis, and Jonas 
White, Esquires, to whom was referred the ploughing 
match, have attended that business, and, agreeably te 
notice repeatedly given to the publick, repaired to the 
ground selected for the purpose, belonging to Mr. Francis 
Winship, which was staked into twelve lots, two rods in, 
width, and twenty rods in length, and each piece of ground, 
as drawn by lot, was pointed out to the different competi- 
tors, and it was found that the eleven following persons had 
entered for the premiums, and drew lots as follows :— 

Mr. Jesse Warren of Dedham, lot No. 1, which being 
considered a little inferiour to the others, on account of 
an apple tree situate in it, and there being but eleven com- 
petitors, was permitted to take Lot No. 12. 

A plough of his own manufacture. Ploughman, Jesse 
Warren. Driver, John D. Ramsey. One yoke of oxen. 
Work performed in 53 1-2 minutes. 

John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, Lot No. 2. 

A Beverstone Plough, imported from England by Mr. 
Prince. Ploughman, Thomas James. Driver, Thomas Glo- 
ver. ‘Two yoke of oxen. Work performed in 36 minutes. 

Mr. Reuben Hastings of Brighton, Lot No. 3. 

A common grass plough, made by Wesson of Sutton. 
Ploughman, Mr. Reuben Hastings. Driver, Luther Claf- 
lin. T'wo yoke of oxen. Work performed in 35 minutes. 

Mr. John Warren of Brookline, Lot No. 4. 

A common plough, made by a Mr. Hall. Ploughman, 
Mr. John Warren. Driver, Mr. John Warren. One yoke 
of oxen. Work performed in 41 minutes. 

Mr. Nathan Adams of Medford, Lot No. 5. 

A common grass plough, made by Mr. Swan of West 
Cambridge, wheel on the beam. Ploughman, Mr. Nathan 
Adams. Driver, Carpenter Stanley. Two yoke of oxen. 
Work performed in 39 minutes. 

Mr. Josiah Severns of Roxbury, Lot No. 6. 
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Common grass plough, made by Mr. Fisher of Dedham, 
wheel on the beam. Ploughman, Noah Hardy. Driver, 
Joseph Chase. Two yoke of oxen. Work performed in 
31 minutes. 

Mr. Samuel Ward of Roxbury, Lot No. 7. 

Common grass plough, made by Mr. Sibley of Westbo- 
rough, with a foot on the beam. Ploughman, Samuel Clark. 
Driver, Thomas Perkins. Two yoke of oxen. Work per- 
formed in 30 minutes. 

Messrs. Leavitt and Howard of Hingham, Lot No. 8. 

Plough of their own manufacture. Ploughman, Ezekiel 
Cushing. Driver, Ebenezer Stedman. One yoke of oxen. 
Work performed in 40 1-2 minutes. 

Mr. Francis Babcock of Woburn, Lot No. 9. 

Common grass plough, made by Mr. Brown of Bedford, 
wheel on the beam. Ploughman, Nathan Harrington. Dri- 
ver, Nathan Harrington, Jr. Two yoke of oxen. Work 
performed in 39 minutes. 

John Parkman, Esq. of Brighton, Lot No. 10. 

Common grass plough, made by Mr. Phelps of Marlbo- 
rough, with a machine invented by Mr. Luke Johnson. 
Ploughman, Mr. Luke Johnson. Driver, John White. 
One yoke of oxen. Work performed in 42 minutes. 

Mr. Thomas Park of Brighton, Lot No. 11. 

Common grass plough, made by Mr. Osborne of Sud- 
bury, with a wheel on the beam. Ploughman, Mr. Thomas 
Park. Driver, William Brown. One yoke of oxen, one 
horse. Work performed in 43 minutes. 

Your Committee are impressed with the merit of every 
competitor, and feel that all deserve very great conside- 
ration from the Board of Agriculture, but, in a more par- 
ticular manner, John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, for the 
great assistance given the Committee by him, in every 
particular relating to the ploughing match, and at the same 
time cannot refrain from remarking, that he was very un- 
fortunate in his lot of ground ; having been an old cart way, 
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and having a large rock directly under the surface, which 
we feared had broken the plough the second time of its 
going round, and prevented, for several rounds, the furrow 
being laid so level and smooth as it otherwise might have 
been. Also, Mr. John Warren of Brookline, who, with a 
common plough, and one yoke of oxen, himself both plough- 
man and driver, executed his work in a fine style. 

In respect to the ploughs employed, your Committee 
think very highly of some of them, particularly of the 
Beverstone plough, imported by John Prince, Esq., which 
makes excellent work, and is drawn with great ease, both 
to the ploughman and the oxen. Also, the plough manu- 
factured by Messrs. Leavitt and Howard of Hingham, 
Ezekiel Cushing the ploughman, drawn by one yoke of 
oxen, a very fine plough, managed with great coolness, and 
the work executed in a masterly manner. Also the plough 
made by Mr. Jesse Warren of Dedham, he both owner 
and ploughman, drawn by one yoke of oxen, an excellent 
plough, turns a good furrow, runs with great ease, and 
almost guides itself; but the ploughman more attentive to 
the exhibition of his plough, than the execution of his 
work. 

Your Committee beg leave to report, and they award, 
after much consideration and feeling, that Messrs. Leavitt 
and Howard are entitled to the first premium. 

20 dollars to the plough. 

10 dollars to the ploughman, Mr. Ezekiel Cushing. 

5 dollars to the driver, Mr. Ebenezer Stedman. 

Mr. John Warren of Brookline, is entitled to the second 
premium. 

12 dullars to the plough. 

6 dollars to tue ploughman. 
3 dollars to the driver. All performed by Mr. Warren. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


E. HERSY DERBY, Per Order. 

































16 INVENTIONS. 


N.B. It should be remarked, that in order to prevent 
confusion, each ploughman was permitted to turn a single 
furrow round the piece of land allotted to him, and about 
three minutes must be added to the times occupied by the 
competitors. respectively, on this account. 


The Committee on inventions, found the following arti- 
cles to have been entered for premiums, viz. :— 

Threshing Machines. 

Ploughs. 

Drilling Machines. 

A Straw Cutter. 

An apparatus to aid in ploughing, by Luke Johnson, of 
Leominster. And after such an examination as they were 
able to make, they report, That, of the threshing ma- 
chines which have been offered, though they discover 
much ingenuity in the inventors, no one seemed so perfect, 
or so decidedly useful, as to justify them in awarding a 
premium. Some of them, however, particularly one by 
Mr. Hodgkiss, for threshing and winnowing, and one by 
Messrs. Gay and Bullard, for threshing only, seem capable 
of such improvement as should encourage the inventors in 
trying to render them more complete. 

The Committee think proper to suggest, that, in future, 
it will be well for those who offer articles of this kind, to 
have so much evidence of their merits, as to be able to 
state to the Trustees what can be performed by them, 
within a given time; whether it can.be done in a way su- 
periour to any present mode, and the labour necessary to 
work the machine. It is extremely difficult, if not im- 
practicable, for the Trustees to satisfy themselves in these 
particulars, in the limited time allowed them at the show; 
and thus, unless such proofs are afforded by the inventor, 
some valuable inventions may not receive the attention 
they deserve. 
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That the ploughs presented were all of the common 
kinds, now in use, excepting the one offered by Mr. Jona- 
than Allen, of New Bedford. This being a patent ma- 
chine, does not come within the bounty of the Society ; 
but from examination, and from the remarks of several 
gentlemen who have used it, the Committee feel it to be 
their duty to recommend it. 

That a cutting machine, offered by Alpheus Bigelow, 
Esq. of Weston, is very ingeniously contrived, is not ex- 
pensive, considering its power, and, in the judgment of the 
Comittee, deserves to be recommended for general use ; 
but, as it is not an article enumerated for premium, and as 
the principle on which it operates, is similar to the English 
straw cutter, no further notice can, with propriety, be 
taken of it by the Trustees. 

That of the drilling machines no one has been offered, 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, is superiour to 
those now in use. 

That, with respect to the apparatus of Mr. Luke Jobn- 
son, to facilitate ploughing, by the use of a pair of wheels, 
it is understood to be a patent machine, and, therefore, 
whatever may be its merits, not entitled to a premium from 
the Society. 

A particular description of this method of ploughing, 
and of the apparatus itself, may be seen in the last publi- 
cation of the Society ; where it is mentioned with appro- 
bation, by those who have made trial of it, and were com- 
petent judges of its merit. 


P. C. BROOKS, Chairman. 


The Committee on Agricultural Experiments report, 
That Erastus Ware of Salem, is entitled to the premium of 


¢.40 for a crop of carrots, raised on one acre of ground, and 
Vou. V. 3 
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18 AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


weighing 376 cwt. gross weight, equal to 752 bushels, at 
the usual estimate of 56 lb. to the bushel. 

That Thomas Melvill, Esq. of Boston, is entitled to the 
premium of $40 for a crop of turnips, of at least 720 
bushels, raised on his farm in Pittsfield, under the manage- 
ment of his son, Mr. Thomas Melvill, Jr., on one acre of 
land. 

That the Hon. James Richardson of Dechan, is entitled 
to the premium of $40 for the best crop of potatoes, being 
402 bushels on one acre of ground, in Dedham. The 
Committee award this premium with more satisfaction from 
the consideration, that the land, on which the potatoes 
grew, was a mere swamp in 1815, and that the labour and 
expense in making it thus productive, were comparatively 
small. ‘There are few farmers who have not land of this 
kind, now wholly unproductive, which might, by draining 
and clearing, be rendered very valuable, and that without 
much expense. No part of a farm deserves more atten- 
tion than bogs or meadows, which, though in their natural 
state of little or no value, may easily be made to produce 
the most abundant crops of the best grasses; and, being 
once reclaimed, will require less care than any other land. 

That Mr. Jacob Rice of Shrewsbury, is entitled to the 
premium of $40 for a crop of spring wheat, raised from 
two bushels of seed, being 36 1-16 bushels on one acre and 
four rods of land, equal to 35 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Jonathan Allen of Pittsfield, was a competitor for 
the premium on wheat. ‘The sample of his grain was of a 
superiour quality, and his mode of culture worthy of imi- 
tation. He estimates his crop, from having threshed about 
one sixth part of his sheaves, at 63 bushels on one acre 
and 136 rods, equal to 34 bushels to the acre, having sowed 
four bushels of seed. This is a little short of Mr. Rice’s 
quantity, but had it been equal, the Trustees would have 
felt themselves bound to give the premium to Mr. Rice, 
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because his quantity was ascertained by threshing and 
measuring the whole. Whatever may be said in favour of 
taking an estimate of the crop from gathering a part, as 
respects carrots and turnips, which it may not be expedient 
wholly to gather at this season of the year when they are 
supposed to be growing, the same cannot be said of wheat, 
which must have been reaped for sometime, and there- 
fore, as to this article, all conjecture as to quantity is inad- 
missible. 

The Committee regret, that there should have been so 
little competition in the articles of turnips, carrots, and 
wheat, all of them articles easily raised, and of great im- 
portance to the agriculturalist. For turnips there was but 
one claimant; for an acre of carrots but one, and for wheat 
only two. It cannot be that numerous crops of all these 
were not raised in this state the present year, and it would 
have been pleasing to the Trustees to have had them 
brought forward, if it were only to cause an excitement, 
and awaken the attention of our husbandmen. It is a lead- 
ing object of this annual exhibition, to bring into general 
notice, and to recommend the most valuable products of 
our country, and to furnish information of the best modes 
of culture. The Commitiee, however, take pleasure in 
noticing the efforts of several persons in raising potatoes, 
a vegetable of which it is not, perhaps, too much to say, 
that it is at once the most useful and profitable of any 
with which we are acquainted. Nathaniel Ingersoll and 
E. H. Derby, Esquires, presented proofs of very abun- 
dant crops of this article, nearly equal to the one which 
gained the prize, and the mode of raising them was such 
as might easily be adopted by every farmer. The state- 
ment of Mr. Ingersoll may be further useful in showing, so 
far as his experiment went, the inefficacy of plaster of 
Paris as a manure for potatoes, when put into the hill at 
the time of planting, He planted several rows with the 
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plaster as a manure, and several without any manure at all, 
and could perceive no difference in the crop. Adjoining 
these he planted with manure, in the usual way, and the 
produce was so great as to induce him to contend for the 
premium. This experiment, however, will not, it is hoped, 
discourage the use of the plaster. - Used as a top dressing 
for clover and grain crops, in different stages of their 
growth, it ought, perhaps, from various trials in this state, 
io be strongly recommended. Many farmers, also, it is 
understood, have had excellent crops of potatoes, using the 
plaster at planting, though Mr. Ingersoll’s experiment 
failed. 


P. C. BROOKS, Chairman. 


a mo 


Observing a premium offered by the Agricultural So- 
ciety for the best crop of carrots, I was induced to give a 
statement of a crop raised in South Salem, upon a piece of 
land of a dark loamy soil, of a‘good depth, and not apt to 
suffer either from wet or dry weather, for their approba- 
tion. The land, after being well dressed with about four 
cords* of good stable manure, carted into heap in Decem- 
ber, and shovelled over in the spring, as soon as the frost 
would admit ; was then ploughed three different times, to 
the depth of about nine or ten inches, and harrowed be- 
tween each ploughing, which brought the lumps upon the 
top, which were broken by drawing over a drag with weight 
upon it sufficient for one yoke of oxen, and, lastly, harrow- 
ed with a brush harrow. The ground being thus prepared, 
it was sown on the fourteenth of May, by one man in one 
day, with a drill, in rows about sixteen inches apart. About 
one third of the piece was then sowed with raddishes, in 


* Said by Mr. Ware to be nine or ten buck Joads, of thirty bushels 
each, 
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rows about two inches from the carrots, which, although 
late, sold in the market for about thirty dollars. They 
were wed three times, and, at the same time thinned, after 
being hoed between the rows; the labour of which, from 
sowing to digging, might be estimated at about twenty days. 
There was, likewise, taken from the same piece, a constant 
supply for the market, which might at least amount to one 
ton. 


ERASTUS WARE. 


We, the subscribers, Erastus Ware, the owner, and Ho- 
race Ware, a hired labourer, declare, that twenty-one loads 
of carrots, weighing three hundred and seventy-six gross 
hundreds, were dug on the one acre of land surveyed by 
Abijah Northes and Robert Peele, and that the mode of 
culture herein stated is true. | 

ERASTUS WARE, 
HORACE WARE. 
Sworn before me, at Brighton, this fourteenth 


day of October, A. D. 1817. 


Justice of the Peace, throughout the 
J. PRINCE, Commonwealth. 


MODE OF CULTIVATING AN ACRE OF TURNIPS ON THE 
MELVILL FARM, IN PITTSFIELD, 1817. 


PersvapDep that the opinion prevalent in this part of 
the country, relative to the culture of turnips, was erro- 
neous, that with little more expense than on a potatoe 
crop, an acre of old improved land could be made, as in 
Europe, to produce a much greater quantity, than by the 
usual method of raising them on new land recently burnt 
over, or on bog land, [I determined, in the spring, to appro- 
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priate an acre on the farm belonging to my father, and 
under my care, to this experiment. 

For this purpose, I selected a piece from a lot, probably 
one of the first cleared on the farm, and has certainly been 
(from what I could learn from the neighbours) as often 
under tillage as any other piece on it, and quite impover- 
ished. The soilis a gravelly loam. In 1813 it was sowed 
to grain and stocked; in 1814 and 1815, mowed; in 1816, 
half to potatoes, (manured in the hill) the other half plas- 
tered and mowed. 

On the 20th of May, 1817, ploughed up of the potatoe 
ground and the sward (half an acre of each) and harrowed 
well, twice. In this state the land remained until the 
20th of June, when we formed it into drills with the plough, 
each drill about 28 inches apart, thus making 53 drills in 
the length of the piece, from north to south. 

The next day carried on 14 loads of hog manure, 
seven loads of common barn manure, and seven loads of 
sheep manure, and spread it immediately on the tops of 
the drills ; the same day sowed the turnip seed (of the 
common kind used in this vicinity) on the top of the ma- 
nure, and rolled it in. The following day, we sowed on 
30 bushels of slacked lime, and 15 bushels of ashes, and, 
the better to extend the experiment, we divided these 
top dressings equally, on the different kinds of manure, so 
as to ascertain which manure, and which top dressing is best 
suited to turnips. Still farther to extend the experiment, 
we left about two square rods without manure, or top dress- 
ing, and marked off three drills not to be hoed out at all. 

In a few days we had the satisfaction to see, that our 
seed had taken well. At first, that part with sheep ma- 
nure appeared the best and most rank, whilst that without 
manure could hardly be perceived. On the 10th of July, 
harrowed between the drills with a common corn harrow, 
to extirpate weeds and loosen the soil. On the 15th July, 
examined the field again, no appearance of worms, the drills 
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with sheep manure and ashes continued the most promis- 
ing; those with hog manure and ashes, the next. At this 
time we hoed out, with a small hoe, about five or six in- 
ches wide (well steeled and sharp on sides and face) so 
as to leave but one plant every four or five inches. 

After this first hoeing, the drills, with hog manure and 
ashes, took the lead; those without manure or top dressing, 
and those not hoed, very diminutive in comparison. 

The 2ist July harrowed a second time between the 
drills, and the 26th July hoed out the field a second and. 
last time. The Ist August began to thin out by hand, at 
which time the general size was from 2 1-2 to 3 1-2 inches 
(excepting the drills without manure, &c. and those not 
hoed). We have since continued every few days to thin 
out by hand, to feed out to the stock, and have thus used 
63 bushels. We give them (with the tops) raw, to horned 
cattle, and boiled or steamed to milch cows, horses, and 
hogs; (for the latter, we mix a small quantity of ground 
oats, or buck wheat, or bran.) At first, hogs are not fond 
of them, but soon like them, especially when mixed half 
potatoes and half turnips. 

In the cultivation of turnips in this manner, there would 
be considerable saving in the expense, to those who possess 
a drill plough and harrow, and the crop would probably 
be better, as the land would be more expeditiously, as well 
as better cleared. In the present instance, we used enly 
such tools as we had at hand. For drilling in the seed, I 
could think of nothing more suitable than the tin tunnel 
(common in all farmers’ houses) used for filling sausages, 
on the top of which, I tied a parchment cover, and made 
three holes in it; the nose of it serves for a handle, and 
experience proved, that with its aid we drilled even. 

The tops of the turnips produced on such an acre may 
be estimated to afford as much nutritive food for horned 
cattle, as an acre of common natural upland grass land, 
and cattle are very fond of them. The land on which 
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these turnips were raised, did not produce, when in grass, 
over a ton of hay in common seasons; it has now pro- 
duced at least eight hundred bushels of turnips, (and which 
are yet increasing in size) the average weight of which is 
forty pounds the bushel, or about 15 tons, besides the 
tops; and this, with an expenditure of $17 75. 

The result of this experiment proves, that the old re-. 
ceived opinion (in this neighbourhood at least) relative to 
raising turnips, is erroneous, and will, I hope, induce many 
of my brother farmers to give it a fair trial, by turning 
some of their old natural grass lands into turnip fields, 
which, by producing so much more feed (and better for 
cattle) will enable them to fat them easier and cheaper, to 


_ keep a greater number of them, besides, the incalculable 


advantage of putting land in good heart for grain, and 
especially wheat, and a regular rotation of crops, on true 
agricultural principles. 


THOMAS MELVILL, Jr. 


EXPENSES OF CULTIVATING THE FOREGOING ACRE OF 


TURNIPS. 
One day ploughing and harrowing - -$2 
Half a day drilling - : - - - 1 
Getting out manure - - - - - - 3 50 
Spreading do. : : - - - 1 
Seed-rolling  - : . - - : - 50 
15 bushels unslacked lime - : - - 
15 do. ashes - - : : - iil 
Sewing lime and ashes - - - - 25 
Harrowing between the drills - - - wt iy Se 
Hoeing and clearing, man and boy - - 2 50 
Harrowing drills, 2d time - - : - 50 
Hoeing and clearing, 2d time - . . 2 





17 75 
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The expense of harvesting cannot be estimated, as they 
are yet in the ground ; but cannot exceed that of potatoes. 

We have put in this year ten acres of potatoes, in no 
stage of the cultivation of which have we used a hoe, and 
they are as thriving as those cultivated in the common and 
expensive method of hoeing. 


Dedham, October 13, 1817. 


[To the Chairman of the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. } 


DEAR SIR, 


I have been urged, and have concluded, without any 
previous expectation of doing it, to make application for 
the premium for the culture of potatoes, presuming it pro- 
bable that other crops may have exceeded mine, but, be- 
lieving the instances rare, considering the cultivation. 

In the autumn of the year 1815, I cleared and drained 
a piece of swamp land, containing about three acres, from 
which had been cut a heavy growth of pine, hemlock, 
maple, and black birch wood, before the land fell into my 
hands. It was covered with sprouts from the stumps, 
large bushes, and brakes, and was very full of hassocks, 
between which the water stood generally during the sum- 
mer. On a square of this land, after it was cleared of 
stumps, roots, and hassocks in part, and drained, I made 
the following experiment:—The square contains, by ad- 
measurement, 139 1-2 square rods, and, in the spring of 
the year 1816, I had it broken up by Stephen Farrington, 
a poor, but industrious man in my neighbourhood, and com- 
mitted it entirely to his care. The last year, it was plant- 
ed about the second week in June, having been dug up 

with the spade and hassock hoe, but no manure applied, 
except a small quantity of coarse dry hay in each hill, and 


was indifferently attended to. The produce considerably 
Vou. V. 4 
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exceeded two hundred bushels of potatoes ; but they were 
not accurately measured. The present year, the same 
piece was again planted with potatoes, and moderately 
manured with coarse stable and hog manure in the hill. It 
was hoed but twice, though I think well hoed. The po- 
tatoes have been dug, and carefully measured, and the 
produce of the piece, according to the certificates accom- 
panying this communication, of the correctness of which 
I have no doubt, is three hundred and seventy-one bushels. 

If others have exceeded this, it may not be on the 
same kind of land, or under the same mode of cultivation, 
and, therefore, this communication may not be wholly use- 
less to the Society. I had no thought, till within a few 
days, of making this communication; and the whole cul- 
tivation was carried on, rather with reference to economy 
in labour and manure, than to largeness of crop. 


I am, very respectfully, dear Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Dedham, October 15, 1817. 
HON. P. C. BROOKS, 


DEAR SIR, 


I have had an admeasurement of my potatoe ground ad- 
joining the other, and the quantily of potatoes produced 
thereon, and enclose the certificates. 

On the subject of the other queries in your note of yes- 
terday, I have obtained more exact information than I ex- 
pected. 

“The original appearance of the ground before I med- 
died with it,’ was, that of a dead swamp, after the wood 
had been cut off, for, say, from six to ten years, full of 
roots and stumps, from some of which, shoots had sprung 
up, and were from three to six inches through at the 
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ground ; alders, white bush, and other bushes were inter- 
mixed, and, in the intervals, large clumps of the tall swamp 
brake and hassock grass. 

In the autumn of 1815, the lot surveyed was cleared of 
the brush, stumps, roots, and large hassocks for the fuel, 
and it was estimated, that 100 ox cart loads of roots and 
stumps were taken from if. The proportion of ditching to 
this part of the meadow cost somewhat short of ten dollars. 

In the spring of 1816, the piece was dug up with the 
spade and croame, and cost six days labour of one man ; 
the digging the holes and planting, about four days labour 
for one man; the hoeing that year cannot be so exactly 
stated, as it was done at jobs, and somewhat neglected. 

In the spring of 1817, the land being in the state it was 
left on digging the potatces the fall before, no tool or uten- 
sil was used upon it, but the common broad hoe, except 
that it was, as the farmers term it, “furrowed one way” 
with a horse plough; the manure applied was about three 
cords, short of that, rather than over, and of a coarse 
kind ; the furrows were drawn from three to three and an 
half feet apart, and the hills, the other way, were nearer 
together, say from two and an half to three feet, and in 
covering the potatoes, nearly all the soil between the hills 
was stirred; the quantity of seed was about ten bushels; 
the potatoes were cut, and generally three pieces, not ex- 
ceeding in weight a good middling sized potatoe, put in 
each hill; not less than six, nor more than eight hills were 
required to produce a bushel of potatoes through the 
whole piece. 

The same facts are generally true with regard to the 
small piece now added, except that a little larger quantity 
of manure was applied, and the hills considerably further 
apart. 

This land is part of a basin of about three acres, at the 
lower part of which, two knolls so nearly meet, that the 
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pan is about fifteen inches below the surface, and the sur- 
face in the basin about’ fifteen inches above the surface of 
the meadow below; depth of the soil in the basin is from 
four to six feet, and appears to be composed principally of 
decayed vegetable substances. Another square of an acre 
adjoining this, was, on the 25th of April, 1816, sowed with 
herds’ grass and red top; when-three months and an half 
from the seed, August the 10th, it was mown, and at least 
25 cwt. of hay taken from it; a great part of the herds’ 
grass was in blossom, and some of it more than four feet 
high by measure; the present season, I cut more than two 
tons from this acre of herds’ grass and red top, clear from 
any coarse meadow grasses or weeds. On this square no 
manure has ever been put. The surface, [ should have 
mentioned, was pared, and the hassocks, and coarse grass, 
and brake roots burned, and the seed raked in with iron 
rakes. 

This last paragraph, I am sensible, is foreign from your 
inquiries, but may not be wholly useless. 


I am, very respectfully, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 


JAMES RICHARDSON. 


Dedham, October 15, 1817. 


We hereby certify, that we have measured the part of a 
piece of Jand belonging to James Richardson, from which 
the potatoes have been dug, and which is in the same lot 
with a piece cultivated by Stephen Farrington, and sepa- 
rated from that by a ditch, and find it to contain twenty- 
one square rods, and one hundred and fifty-three square 
links. 

MARTIN MARSH, 
JOHN GUILD. 
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Dedham, October 15, 1817. 


I hereby certify, that I dug the potatoes from the above 
land, and measured them, and found them to measure 
thirty-one bushels and a peck. 

JOHN FISK. 


[To the President of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. | 


This certifies, that on the eighth day of October instant, 
{ surveyed a wheat field belonging to Captain Jacob Rice, 
of this town, and found the same to contain one acre and 
four rods, and no more. 


VASHNI HEMENWAY, Surveyor. 


Town of Shrewsbury, in the county of Worcester, and 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, October 10th, 1817. 
This day, personally appeared Vashni Hemenway, Esq. 
and made oath to the truth of the facts contained in the 
certificate by him above subscribed before me. 


ANDREW H. WARD, Justice Peace. 


I, Jacob Rice of Shrewsbury, in the county of Worces- 
ter, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do certify and 
say, that on the ground abovementioned, surveyed by V. 
Hemenway, Esq., I raised, the present season, thirty-six 
bushels and two quarts of wheat, and that, in my opinion, 
the wheat on nearly, or quite four rods of the above men- 
tioned field, had, previous to harvesting, been destroyed 
by the fowls. ‘The quantity of seed sown was two bushels. 
The nature of the soil and manner of cultivation of the 
said ground, and preparation of the seed of the said wheat 
previous to the same being sowed, was as follows, to wit :— 
The said field is situated on a long hill, or swell of land, 
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the field descending to the northwest. The soil is strong, 
but not uncommonly loamy, containing some fast, and 
many small loose stones. Indian corn was raised on the 
above field, during the years 1815 and 1816. In 1815, 
the corn was manured in the hill only, and the next year 
there were spread at large over the ground before planting 
it with corn, about twenty-five loads of green heap manure. 
In the spring of the present year, I ploughed the said 
ground the first time, by splitting the hills with two fur- 
rows ina row; then cross ploughed the same, and harrow- 
ed it smooth. In the new of the moon in April, I think 
the 23d, I sowed the seed of said wheat, and, after plough- 
ing it in, drawed a bush over the field. The seed was pre- 
pared as follows:—The seed was put to soak in brine as 
strong as salt would make it, and to which was added one 
ounce of blue vitriol ; after remaining in this pickle twenty 
hours, the seed was taken out and rolled in plaster of paris 
until the kernels would easily separate from each other, 
and in this state it was sown. ‘The above mentioned field 
is not newly cleared land, but has been tilled many years, 
and occasionally laid down to grass. 


JACOB RICE. 


Worcester, ss. town of Shrewsbury, October 11, 1817. 
This day personally appeared Jacob Rice, above named, 
and made oath to the truth of all the facts set forth in the 
above statement, by him subscribed before me. 


ANDREW H. WARD, Justice Peace. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF EXPEDITION IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF MOROCCO LEATHER. 


(Although the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society 
had not extended their premiums to the manufacture of leather, 
yet they received with great pleasure and interest the specimen 
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alluded to in the affidavit herein after inserted, as an example of 
skill and despatch, which may be considered as almost unheard of. 
In fourteen hours from the time the goat therein mentioned was 
alive, a perfect, and indeed, beautiful pair of women’s shoes was 
presented to the society, manufactured from his skin. The fabrick 
appeared to be in all respects perfect, and not distinguishable from 
that of the best imported shoes. We have thought it only necessary 
to insert Major Furnald’s affidavit, because it is full and satisfactory, 
and his character is so respectable as to require no further support 
in confirmation of his statement. The Society, however, possess 
five other affidavits corroborating his account. 


Major Samuel Jaques, member of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, having intimated to the subscriber, 
that a specimen of morocco leather, from our manufactory 
at Charlestown, would be desirable for the intended exhi- 
bition at Brighton; and, considering that the manufactory 
of that article in this country was generally known to be 
equal in quality to any imported, it remained only to shew 
the practical skill of the workmen by the celerity of the 
work: with this view I procured a healthy goat, and, on 
the morning of the fourteenth instant, between the hours 
of twelve and one o’clock, I had him slaughtered, and the 
skin delivered to my workmen ; the limeing, cleansing, and 
tanning was performed by Joseph Nichols between ten and 
eleven; the shaving in a few minutes by Thomas Barker, 
and the colouring and finishing into black morocco leather 
complete by Henry Munroe, before one o’clock. The 
leather was sent to Eliot Perkins, in whose shop a pair of 
women’s shoes was made from the same skin, and delivered 
to me at half past two o’clock, with which I proceeded to 
Brighton on the day of exhibition. I personally attended, 
through the whole process of working the skin, and partly 
during the making of the shoes. 


WILLIAM FURNALD. 


Charlestown, October 16, 1817. 
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Middlesex, ss. October 16, 1817. Then the above 
named William Furnald personally appeared, and made 
solemn oath to the truth of the foregoing declaration, by 
him subscribed before me. 


JOHN SOLEY, Justice Peace. 


REMARKS ON THE GRADUAL DIMINUTION OF THE FO- 
RESTS OF MASSACHUSETTS, AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF AN EARLY ATTENTION TO SOME EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY. WITH EXTRACTS FROM THE WORK OF M. 
MICHAUX ON THE FOREST TREES OF NORTH AME- 
RICA. 

[By Jobn Lowell. ] 


Roxbury, November 18, 1817. 


‘Tuners is no subject connected with agriculture, which 
more earnestly engages the attention of the governments 
and people of Great Britain, and France, and indeed of 
most other European nations, than the preservation, growth, 
and increase of their forests. Experience has taught them 
their value, and the great care which they require to keep 
up the quantity necessary for the consumption of those 
populous countries. If the island of Great Britain had not 
been blessed with a mineral (the sea coal) which supplies 
for the most important purposes of comfort and manufac- 
tures the want of wood, it would be extremely difficult to 
conceive in what manner the people of Great Britain would 
have been able to have furnished themselves even with fuel 
for their houses; and it is perfectly certain, that they 
never could have procured a sufficient supply for their 
extensive manufactories. ‘The steam engine, which has 


been the means of advancing the prosperity of that nation 
almost beyond the possibility of conception, would have 
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been for them, at least, almost an useless discovery; and 
there is scarcely any nation which would not have enjoyed 
advantages superiour to the inhabitants of Great Britain, in 
the application of that wonderful auxiliary to human Jabour. 

In order to have furnished a supply of wood for the 
consumption of their manufactories, vast tracts of land 
which have been employed in raising food for men and 
animals must have been converted into forests, and thus, it 
is obvious, a much smaller population could have been 
supported in these islands. In France, though consider- 
able bodies of mineral coal have been discovered in some 
parts of that extensive kingdom, yet it is not found in suf- 
ficient quantities, nor so readily within the reach of the 
inhabitants, as to supply in any considerable degree the 
want of wood, either for manufactories or domestick con- 
sumption. Wood is in France the principal fuel for every 
purpose, either in its natural form, or in that of charcoal ; 
the use of which is much more extensive than with us,. be- 
cause it is believed to be a more economical mode of using 
wood, and it is certainly much the most saving form in 
which it can be transported, In England, with certain 
exceptions as to large timber, which the government has 
aright to reserve for the purposes of the navy, the man- 
agement of the woods and forests is left entirely to indi- 
vidual interest and intelligence. But in France the whole 
forests and woods of the kingdom, whether publick or pri- 
vate property, are subjected to a regime or system of 
management, which is a very considerable restraint on 
private rights. So important, nay, so vital an interest 
have the French people considered the preservation of 
wood, that they have submitted to the most rigid system of 
inspection for the publick good. No individual can cut 
down an acre of wood without the permission of govern- 
ment, and that permission is by law clogged with condi- 
tions with which the proprietor must comply. 1 do not 


mean to recommend such a system here, nor am I per- 
Vou. V. 5 
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suaded, that individual interest will not be a sufficient pro- 
tection to the forests of any country, but still it may be of 
some consequence to lay the facts before the publick. 

In France, great and extensive publick forests were sa- 
credly preserved, even during the period of the revolution, 
when almost every thing else was abandoned to destruction. 
By the system of management which now prevails, it 1s 
computed, that the forests of France, and the supplies 
which they furnish, will never diminish, and that there will 
be always sufficient for domestick consumption, as fuel, as 
well as for architectural and naval purposes. It is not ex- 
traordinary, that the early settlers of our country, finding 
the forests the most immediate obstructions to cultivation, 
and their removal and extirpation the heaviest expense in 
their first settlements, should have waged indiscriminate 
war upon the woods, and thought very little of the effects 
of this destructive spirit upon their posterity. Men, press- 
ed by famine, and coming to a new and savage country 
with the motives, views, and feelings of our ancestors, 
could not be expected to take a very liberal care of the 
interests of future generations. ‘Still less could it be ex- 
pected, that the indefatigable, but poor settlers of New 
England should have been convinced of the less obvious 
truth, that pecuniary interest and taste combined to en- 
force the policy of a limited and judicious destruction of 
the native growths. 

The cost and expense of clearing our lands, compared 
with their value after they were cleared, and the difficulty of 
eradicating completely the after growth, were so great, and 
the forests themselves appeared so vast in proportion to 
any probable demand for fuel, and wood for building and 
other purposes, that no man dreamt that the day would 
arrive, in which his descendants might regret the improvi- 
dent profusion of their ancestors. Hence there seems to 
have been a sort of hatred, an indescribable prejudice to 
trees, especially round their dwellmgs. An exception, 
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perhaps, ought to be made in favour of some counties, in 
which a little degree of mercy was exercised towards our 
native elms, which were permitted to retain a parsimonious 
possession of the waste lands of our publick roads, where 
they exhibit a melancholy sample of the beauty of our 
native forests. 

The above causes alone can account for the fact, that in 
this climate, where the summer months are so hot, com- 
pared to the climate of Europe, and where the clearness 
of the sky seems to render shade so much more important, 
we find such a general war waged upon trees in the vici- 
nity of dwelling houses. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
impressed with these ideas, and alarmed at the constant 
increase of the price of fuel, have, for twenty years past, 
by offering premiums for planting, and by remarks in their 
periodical publications, endeavoured to call the attention of 
the farmers of this state to this important subject. It is 
remarkable, that but one premium for planting, during this 
period, has been claimed or granted. Perhaps there was 
one defect in the form in which the premium was offered. 
It was confined to those who should raise the greatest 
number of trees, not less than 2000, from seed. There 
seems to be no good reason for this limitation ; on the con- 
trary, the experience of European farmers and cultivators 
would seem to authorize a preference for planting. ‘The 
great obstacle to the latter mode, in our country, is the 
defect of extensive nurseries. Land must be uncommonly 
well prepared, and, for a long succession of years, watched 
and cultivated, in order to raise trees from seed. * The 
best mode of raising forest trees in great quantities, is un- 
questionably that which has been adopted in Europe. 
Forest trees, though so hardy and vigorous after they 
have attained a certain size, are remarkably tender in their 
early growth. They require the aid of professional men 
and skilful gardeners; and it is well known, that one or 
more transplantations, before they are finally planted out: 
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is requisite to give them that vigour and abundance of 
small roots, which are necessary to their success. 

The practice of transplanting trees from our forests, of 
six or ten years growth, robbed as they must be of the 
greater portion of their fibrous roots, and suddenly ex- 
posed to a soil and air, to which they have been unaccus- 
tomed, cannot be too much reprobated. The only thing 
which can be urged in its favour, is the necessity of the 
case, our nurseries not furnishing stocks in sufficient quan- 
tities for any considerable experiment. It is however true, 
that it would be cheaper for an American cultivator, who 
should be disposed to cover several acres with forest trees, 
to import plants of two or three years of age from Europe, 
than to attempt to effect the same object by planting acorns, 
walnuts, or sowing the seeds of other plants in the spot in 
which they are intended to grow, and watching them during 
their feeble state. Still more true is it, that such an im- 
portation would be cheaper than to attempt to introduce 
the sickly and mutilated plants from the native forest into 
new grounds prepared for this purpose. A thousand 
healthy young trees may be imported from Europe, and 
planted out at less expense than that at which 100 could 
be removed from a neighbouring forest, into a new planta- 
tion.* This remark is the result of much experience. I 
would not be understood to recommend the use of the 
European nurseries to the exclusion of our own. I would 
rather excite an attention in cultivators of opulence to the 
formation of nurseries, and of all our farmers to the en- 
couragement of nurserymen. The employment ought to 
be distinct from that of afarmer. It requires peculiar skill 
and talent, and should be encouraged. It is a mortifying 
truth, that the inhabitants of Massachusetts import seven 
eighths of their fruit trees, and most of their ornamental 
forest trees, from New York. I would not quarrel with 
this state of things, if I did not believe that it has been in 


* Taking into view the proportion which would finally succeed. © 
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part owing to a want of attention to a very interesting 
subject. 

What the Agricultural Society has failed to do by its 
premiums, has been in part effected by individual taste. 
The Hon. Mr. Gore led the way, which others have fol- 
lowed, in the formation of plantations designed principally 
for ornament. Farmers may, perhaps, be disposed to 
treat with levity these efforts to adorn our country, but in 
truth if they knew the interesting and important effects of 
this taste in Great Britain, they would very materially 
change their opinions. Every one, acquainted with letters, 
recollects the sarcastick sneers of Dr. Johnson upon the 
barren and naked appearance of Scotland, and every man 
who has visited it of late years is equally convinced, that 
to the prevalent taste for planting around their houses, and 
along the publick roads, Scotland, and even England are 
indebted, not only for an interesting improvement in the 
landscape and the picturesque views of the country, but 
for an important increase in the materials destined for fuel 
and architecture. | 

The further explanatian of these ideas will, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting and managing the patience of our readers, 
be postponed to the next number; and, in the mean time, 
some interesting extracts will be made from the work of 
Monsieur Michaux, the younger, who has the merit, though 
a foreigner, of having given the first history of the forest 
trees of our country, which combines science with utility. 
Monsieur Michaux, in his introduction to his Treatise on 
the Forest Trees of North America, justly remarks, that 
although many learned naturalists had described the vege- 
table productions of North America, yet it had been with 
a view to the advancement of science, rather than to pro- 
mote the knowledge of the properties of plants, or to make 
known the uses to which the American wood, of various 
sorts, may be applied in the arts. The chief object of 
Monsieur Michaux was to supply this defect. For this 
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purpose he made two voyages to America; one in 1802, 
the latter in 1806. This last was in the employment of the 
Freoch government, and under the orders of the adminis- 
tration of French forests. The present work is the result 
of his labours. He sent home the seeds of almost all our 
trees, which have abundantly succeeded. It is not impro- 
bable, unless we can be roused to more attention to this 
subject, that in fifty years France will be able (as Great 
Britain can at this day) to shew American trees of better 
and fairer growths, than America itself can commonly and 
easily exhibit. 

Indeed it is not improbable, that before that time we 
shall experience not only an increase of price, but actual 
difficulty in procuring the wood suitable for naval archi- 
tecture, the quantity required for which is much greater 
than is generally conceived. If, as has been stated, a ship 
of the line requires all the good wood which can be usually 
found on fifty acres of well wooded land, the whole present 
navigation of the United States must have consumed thirty 
thousand acres of wood, which consumption is renewed 
every ten years. But, as there are but few sorts of trees 
which can be applied to naval architecture, and the best 
parts alone of those can be used, and as those woods only 
can be so applied which are on the coasts or banks of 
navigable rivers, or very near to them, it will be seen, that 
there is great danger that the supply will not equal the 
demand, unless attention be paid to the preservation of the 
old, and the cultivation of new forests or woods. 

America is more favoured, says Monsieur Michaux, in 
the variety of her forest trees than France. The number 
of sorts of American forest trees, whose growth amounts to 
thirty feet at least, which Monsieur Michaux describes, is 
137, of which ninety-five are employed in the arts. 

In France, there are only thirty-seven which grow to 


that size, of which eighteen only are found in their forests, 
and seven only of these are employed in civil and maritime 
architecture. 
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This difference, so favourable to our country, must 
excite surprise, and the more so, because the climate of 
France is very various, its soil good, and its forests very 
extensive. The fact thus established, ought to teach us 
the value of our treasures, and the importance of preserving 
them. Monsieur Michaux explored, as a botanist and in- 
defatigable inquirer, our whole country, from Maine to 
Georgia. Along the Kennebeck and Sandy rivers, from 
Boston to Lake Champlain, through New Hampshire and 
Vermont; from New York to Lakes Krie and Ontario; 
from Philadelphia to the banks of the Monongahela, Alle- 
ghany, and Ohio; and from Charleston, South Carolina, to 
the sources of the rivers Savannah and Oconee. So much 
has a foreigner, at the expense of a foreign nation, done in 
our country for the discovery of the means of improving 
its forests. 

Monsieur Michaux says, that the object of his voyage 
was to acquire an intimate knowledge of the most interest- 
ing trees of America, of those which were the most useful, 
either for combustion or different sorts of building. He 
adds, that he shall suggest the manner in which the Ame- 
rican forests ought to be managed, by pointing out the sorts 
which ought to be favoured, and those which should be 
destroyed; for in his judgment a bad tree ought never to 
be suffered to grow in a place which might produce a bet- 
ter; and in no country does he think this choice more 
important than in America, for reasons which he does not 
assign. He says, he should not hesitate to allege, that of 
two collections of forest trees, situated: in the same district 
and of equal extent, the one from which the bad sorts 
should have been taken away, would, whenever the whole 
wood should be cut down, be worth fifty per cent. more 
than the other. He must intend to say, after a lapse of 
some years. There can be no doubt of this truth. By 
the removal of the unprofitable and ordinary species of 
trees, the others would have room to expand, and their 
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growth would not only be promoted, but the quality of the 
wood itself improved. Monsieur Michaux also proposes 
to point out the sorts of European trees, which we may 
advantageously introduce in our forests. He says, it can- 
not be denied, that the European nations have one advan- 
tage overus. They have reserved large forests on national 
account ; whereas, in America, neither the national govern- 
,ment, or those of the several states, have made any such 
reservations with such views. Hence has resulted a dread- 
ful destruction, he remarks, and one which will continually 
increase with the population. Already the effects are 
severely felt in the large towns, not only in the enhanced 
price of wood, but even in the difficulty of procuring wood 
of the best sorts for constructing buildings and ships, and 
various other uses. Ina few years, he thinks, we shall 
scarcely be able to find a single live oak, so precious in 
naval architecture. Monsieur Michaux remarks on the 
singular confusion which prevails in our country, in the 
popular or common names of our forest trees. ‘ The same 
species receives almost always different denominations in 
different districts; frequently, also, the same name is given 
to species very distinct, and very often indeed three or 
four different names are given to the same tree in the same 
district.””. This is a fact well known to every man of any 
observation, and is of serious inconvenience. It introduces 
a confusion inte conversation, and even into contracts, 
which is very inconvenient. I shall cite one example, out 
of twenty, which have occurred to myself. A carpenter 
recommended juniper posts, as the best with which he 
was acquainted for durability. I, at first, supposed he had 
got the true name of the red cedar, and asked him, if he 
intended that tree. ‘“‘ No; he meant the juniper, which 
was obtained in New Hampshire, and came down the Mid- 
diesex canal, a close grained, hard, and heavy wood.” I 
presume we should never have understood each other, if 
he had not recollected, that he had seen it in a new plan- 
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tation on my estate. On carrying me to the tree, I found 
it to be the larch, which I had known under the popular 
name of hackmatac. 

Monsieur Michaux has done much towards remedying 
this evil, if it be susceptible of remedy, which is much to 
be doubted. He has collected all the common and vulgar 
names, except those which appeared to be very odd and 
extremely limited in their use. He has connected these 
vulgar names with the scientifick one of each tree, and has 
also selected the popular name, which he thinks ought to be 
retained, discarding all the others. In choosing this, he bas 
selected the name most usually given to the tree, in those 
parts of the United States where it is most abundant. 

As this table will enable the farmers, and other citizens 
of the United States, to understand each other’s language 
when talking of forest trees, and of the woods best adapt- 
ed for various uses, and of the growths of tracts of 
uncultivated lands, f have thought it would make a very 
useful addition to our Journal, and a very proper intro- 
duction to Monsieur Michaux’ remarks on the respec- 
live uses and qualities of our trees, and to some further 
suggestions which I propose to make, on the means of 
encouraging the rearing and planting of forest trees. 

The table will, therefore, be inserted. 


¢ 


LIST OF THE FOREST TREES OF AMERICA, DESCRIB- 
ED IN THE WORK OF M. ANDRE F. MICHAUX, MEM- 
BER OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, OF THE SOCIETIES OF AGRICULTURE OF 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, OF HALLOWELL, OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SEINE AND OF THE 8EINE 
AND OISE, AND OF THAT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The first column points out the botanical name, and the 
American name which it is thought best to retain as being 
most general. 
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The seeond column contains the valgar names in use, in 
the various parts of the United States and Canada. 


Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name, 

( Red Pine, only name given to this tree 
in Canada; often used in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, and in Maine. 

‘Norway Pine, name more generally 

| in use for this tree than the above, in 

the District of Maine, New Hamp- 

Pinus Rubra, shire, and Vermont, but less proper. 

Red Pine. 4 It is not the Norway Pine, says Mi- 
chaux. 

Yellow Pine, name sometimes given to 
it in Nova Scotia. 

Pin Rouge, or red pine in Canada. Mi- 
chaux prefers red pine, as being more 

. characteristick and distinct. 


’ Grey Pine, in Canada, by the French 
Fmus Rupes- and English. 


tris ars ‘ ; 
a Re Scrub Pine, in Nova Scotia and Maine. 
J : Uncommon and ordinary. Michaux. 





Yellow Pine, general name in all the 
middle states. 
< Short-leaved Pine, in the southernstates. 
| Spruce Pine, asecondary name in these 
| last mentioned states. 


Pinus Mitis, 
Yellow Pine. 


This is described by Michaux as a pretty valuable tree, 
ranking after the red pine, which is again put far behind 
the long-leaved or pitch pine of the south, and the white 
pine of the north. 

( Jersey Pine, general name in New Jer- 
sey, where it abounds. 
“< Scrub Pine, the name given to it in 


Virginia, and in those parts of Penn- 
| sylvania where it is found. 


Pinus Inops, 


Jersey Pine. 





Pinus Pungens, ( Table-mountain Pine, the only name 
Table-mountain given to it in the neighbourhood of 
Pine. that mountain, in North Carolina. 






























Botanical and mast 
common American 
name, 


Pinus Australis, 
Long-leaved 
Pine. 


Pinus Serotina, 


Pond Pine. 


Pinus Rigida, 
Pitch Pine. 


Pinus Teeda, 
Loblolly Pine. 


Pinus Strobus, 
White Pine. 


| q gland. 
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Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. 


{Yellow Pine. 

Long-leaved Pine. 

Pitch Pine (not the pitch pine of the 
north.) 

Broom Pine, all which names are more 
or less used in the lower parts of the 


< southern states, where alone this tree 


grows. 

Southern Pine and Red Pine, are the 
names given to it in the middle and 
northern states, by those who use it. 

Georgia Pitch Pine, name given to it 

| in the West Indies, and in England, 





Pond Pine, name given by M. Michaux 
to this pine, which has none given to 
it in the southern states, where he 
found it. 


(Pitch Pine, general name in all the 
northern and middle states. This is 
the true pitch pine of New England, 
but very different from the pitch pine 

\ of the south. | 


( Loblolly Pine, only name in the south- 


ern states. 


< White Pine, sometimes so called in the 


neighbourhood of Petersburg, Vir- 
e ginia. 


(White Pine, only name given to this 
tree in the greater part of the United 
States, and in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

| Pumpkin Pine and Sapling Pine, 


~ names sometimes given to it in Ver- 


mont, New Hampshire, and Maine, in 
reference to the quality of its wood. 
Pin Blanc, or White Pine, by the Ca- 
nadians. Weymouth Pine, in En- 





—— 
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Botanical |and izost Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


( Black, or Double Spruce, name used 
| in the northern states, in Maine, and 
va Scotia. 
Abies Nigra, Not a Sco na 
Red Spruce, in the same countries, hav- 
Black Spruce, 4 ; , : 
ing regard, however, to trees of larger 
(Double S pruce. ) , 
size than usual, or to certain places of 
growth. Epinette noire, in Canada. 
\ Sapinette noire, in France. 


White, or Single Spruce, names applied 

Abies Alba, in the northern states, and in Nova 

White Spruce. Scotia. Hpinette blanche, in Cana- 
da. Sapinetie blanche, in France. 


Hemlock, or Hemlock Spruce, only de- 
esr Canaden- nomination in use in Af parts of the 
Hemlock S iis ? United States, where this tree is 

—— found. Pérusse, by the Canadians. 
( Silver Fir. 
Abies Balsam- Fir balsam. 

ifera, Balm of Gilead, all names equally ap- 

Silver Fir. | plied to this tree in the northern parts 
| of the United States. : 
Black Walnut, only name in the 

Juglans Nigra, southern and western states. 
Black Walnut. Noyer Noir, by the French of Canada 

and Louisiana. 

( Butter Nut, only name in New York, 
and Virginia, and often applied in 


Sustains Cathec: the northern states. 
a 2 White Walnut, name much in use in 
Bitter Nut. Pennsylvania and Maryland. 


Oil Nut, name applied in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
| Connecticut. 


Juglans Olive- oth Nut, or Pacanier, name given 





Formis, to this tree by the French of Louisi- 
Pacane Nut. ana, and adopted by the Americans. 
( Bitter Nut Hickory, only name applied 
Juglans Amara, to it in New York and New Jersey. 
Bitter Nut White Hickory, general name in Penn- 
Hickory. | sylvania. 
| Noyer Amer, Canadian name. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United. 


common American States and Canada. 

hame. : ¥ 
Juglans aquatica, ( Water Bitter Nut, name given to it by 
Water Bitter Michaux. It has no name in the 


Nut Hickory. ( southern states, where it grows. 


{Mockernut Hickory, general name in 
New York and New Jersey. 
Whiteheart Hickory, name sometimes 


Juglans Tomen- applied in those states. 


tosa, d rs . “re 
| Common Hickory, applied in Pennsyl- 
ae ot vania, Maryland, and other southern 
srt states. 


Noyer Dur, by the French of the IIli- 


\_  nois country. 


( Shellbark Hickory, name in most com- 

mon use in the United States. 

Juclans Squa- Shagbark Hickory, name sometimes 
= 9 q | applied to the north of Connecticut 


-3< river. 
Shellbark Hick-) yisky Thomas, by the Dutch of New 


wis Jersey. 
Noyer Tendre, by the French of Illi- 
( nois. 

We think M. Michaux mistaken on this point. It is the 
common walnut of our tables, and is almost universally . 
called Shagbark. In all the northern states, we know 
this tree by the name of walnut, and not hickory, which is 
a southern name. 





* 
( Thick-shell-bark Hickory, name given 
to this tree in the western states, 
where it is confounded with the true 


Juglans Lacini- shell, or shagbark. 
osa, y Gloucesternut Hickory, known under 
Thick-shell-bark this name only in that part of Vir- 


Hickory. ginia. 
Springfield Hickory, another name 
given to this tree in the vicinity of 


| Philadelphia. 


Pignut Hickory, most common name 
Juglans Porcina, in all parts of the United States. — 
Pignut Hickory. ) Hognut Hickory, more usual name in 
some districts of Pennsylvania. 





my 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
pame. 


Juglans Myristi- 
ceformis, 

Nutmeg Hicko- 
ry-nul. 


Nutmeg Hickory-nut, name given to it 
. by M. Michaux, it having no name 
in the southern states. 


White Oak, general and unique name 
throughout the United States. 
Chéneblanc, by the Canadians. 


Quercus Alba, 
Quercus Mus- ie Cup Oak, name given by M. 
< 


White Oak. 


cosa, Michaux to a species found in the 
Mossy Cup Oak. Genessee country, and near Albany. 


Quercus Macro- 
carpa, 

Overcup White 
Oak. 


Over-cup White Oak, general name 
given to it in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


nas, Georgia, and Tennessee. 
Quercus Obtusi- | Iron Oak, secondary name in those 
loba, countries. 
Post Oak. Box Oak and Box White Oak, name 
| given to it in Maryland, and the parts 
( of Virginia bordering on it. 


( Overcup Oak and Swamp-post Oak, 
names equally used in the lower 
parts of the southern states. 

Water-white Oak, secondary name in 
the same places. 


( Post Oak, general name in both Caroli- 


Quercus Lyrata, | 
Overcup Oak. * 


ercus Prinus 
Quer Svamp white Oak, most common name 


Ss Jae in the northern and middle states. 
“Onk Be Water-chesnut Oak, Pennsylvania name. 


(Chesnut white Oak, name applied in 
the lower parts of Georgia, and the 


us Prinus ; 
Querc Carolinas. 


Palustris ' 
: nc¢, < White Oak, peculiarly so called on the 
“— white | Savannah river. 


Swamp-chesnut Oak, secondary name 
{| in the same places. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. ‘ 
name. 


{ Rock-chesnut Oak, only name given to 

Quercus Prinus this tree in New York and Vermont. 

Monticola, d Rock, and Rocky Oak, second name in 
Rock-chesnut the same countries. 





Oak. Chesnut Oak, in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
| | ginia. 
( Yellow Oak, name given to this tree 
Quercus Prinus | in the county of Lancaster, Penn- 
Acuminata, < _ sylvania. 
Yellow Oak. | No particular name given to it in other 


\ parts of the United States. 
(Chinquapin Oak, name employed in 


Quercus Prinus the upper parts of Georgia, and the 


Chinquapin, Cosn hina 
Chenquapin —") Small-chesnut Oak, in New York and 
. \ Pennsylvania. 
Live Oak, ouly name in all the south- 
Quercus Virens, ern states; and also in the northern 
Live Oak. states, where the wood is only seen, 


but the tree is never found. 


Quercus Phellos, § Willow Oak, only name in the south- 
Willow Oak. ern states, and in Pennsylvania. 


( Laurel Oak, secondary name in the 
states west of the Alleghany moun- 
Quercus Imbri- Pc k Oak b 
caria; ~]C ak, — His ir ut 
| ess proper name, because it is ap- 
Laurel Oak. plied to another, for which it is kept 
distinct. 
| Chéne a latte, by the Ilinois French. 





Quercus Cine- 
rea, Barren’s willow-Oak, name given inthe 


Upland Willow lower parts of the southern states. 
Oak. 


Quercus Pumila, § Running Oak, in the lower parts of the 
Running Oak. southern states. 


Quercus Hetero- 
phylla, 
Bartram’s Oak. 


Bartram’s Oak, name given to an oak 
on Skuylkill, near Philadelphia. 
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Botanical and most 
common American 
name. 

Quercus Aqua- 
fica, 


Water Oak. 


Quercus Ferru- 
ginea, 


Black-jack Oak. 


Quercus Banis- 
teri, 


Bear Oak. 


Quercus, Catis- 
beei, 


Barren’s Scrub 


Oak. 


Quercus Falcata, | 


Spanish Oak. 


~ 


A 
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Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
Statesand Canada. 


Water Oak, general name in Virginia, 
and in the southern states. 


( Black-jack Oak, name in use in the 
southern slates. 


< Barren’s Oak, name employed in 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and De- 
\laware. 





( Bear Oak, name in New Jersey and 
New York. 

Black Scrub Oak, name used in the 
north of Connecticut river. 

Scrub Oak, in some parts of Pennsyl- 

| -vania and Virginia. 





Barren’s Scrub Oak, in the lower parts 
of the two Carolinas and Georgia. 


(Spanish Oak, only name in use in 


Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virgi- 
nia. 
Red Oak, in the lower parts of the 


southern states. 


( Black Oak, only name in the forests of 


Quercus Tincto- | the middle, western, and southern 


ria, 


Black Oak. 


Quercus Coc- 
cinea, 


Scarlet Oak. 


Quercus Ambi- 
gua, 


Grey Oak. 


states. 
| Quercitron Oak, name in commerce. 


| Chéne Noir, by the Llinois French. 
(Scarlet Oak, name given by M. Mi- 


| © chaux to a tree, which, in the middle 
states, bears the name of Red Oak, 
being confounded with a species 
hereafter méntioned. 


(Grey Oak, enly name given to this 
| species in New Hampshire and Ver- 

mont, as well as in the District of 
| Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova 


\ Scotia. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


Pine Oak, name given to this species 
en in New York and New Jersey. 
Pine Oa ke Swamp Spanish Oak, in Pennsylvania 
‘ and ‘Maryland. 


Quercus Rubra, § Red Oak, name given to this oak in all 
Red Oak. the northern and middle states. 


In all 27 species of oaks. 


(Canoe and Paper Birch, names equally 

: used in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
District of Maine, Nova Scotia, and 
further north. 

White Birch, name also equally “= 
in the same countries. , 

Bouleau a Canot, by the French in 

( Canada. 


Betula Papyra- 
cea, 
Canoe Birch. 





lia, northern and middle states. 


White Birch. Old-field Birch. 
(Red Birch, so called in New Jersey 


Betula populifo- es Birch, general name in the 


d some parts of Pennsylvania. 
Betula Rubra, | an P J 

. < Broom Birch, secondary name in Penn- 
Red Birch. a wg 


Birch, in the southern states. 


(Black Birch, denomination applied to 
it in the northern and middle states. 

Cherry Birch, secondary name in some 
arts of the“horthern states. 

< Sweet Birch, in the middle states. 

Mountain Mahogany, in a part of Vir- 
inia. 

PO Birch. Bouleau al by 

te Candinae: 


set Birch, name given to this 


Betula Lenta, 
Black Birch. 





Betula Lutea, 
Yellow Birch. 


species in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, as well as in Maine and New 
Brunswick. 


Chesnut, only name given to it in all 
parts of the United States where it 
grows. 


Castanea Vesca, 
Chesnut. 


“Vor. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 

Castanea Pu- - ( Ehtackpts, only denomination given to 
mila, it in the middle, southern, and west- 

Chincapin. ern states. 


tris, White Beech, in the northern states and 


Fagus Sylves- Beech, in the middle and southern states. 
White Beech. District of Maine. 


Fagus Ferrugi- 
nea, 


Red Beech. 


Red Beech, in the northern states, and 
District of Maine. 


(Cabbage Tree, or Palmetto, in the 
southern states. This tree is exten- 
sively used in the construction of 
wharves in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, being free from the ravages of 
the worms. _ 


Chamerops Pal- 
meto, 


Cabbage Tree. 





American parts of the United States where it 
Holly. grows. 


Persimmon, only name in these parts 
of the United States where it is 
found, being in the middle and south- 
ern states. 

Plaqueminier, by the Louisianians. < 


Diospiros Virgi- 
niana, 

Persimmon 
Tree. 


t 

Ilex Opaca, pa Holly, so called in all the 
f 
< 


( White Maple, only name on the borders 

of the Ohio, and the rivers which 

fall into it. 

Acer Eriocar- Soft Maple, in the Atlantick states, 

- pum, < where it is often confounded with the 

White Maple. Scarlet Maple. 

Sir Wager Maple, name applied to it 
in England, where it has been intro 

| duced. : 
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Botanical and most — Vulgar names employed in various parts of the 
common American United States ind Canada. 
name. 


( Red-flowering Maple, 

Swamp Maple, 

Soft Maple, denominations in the At- 
lantick states. 

Acer Rubrum, | Scarlet-flowering Maple, principally in 

Red-flowering < Virginia; and Soft Maple in New 
Maple. York and New Jersey. 

Maple Tree, in Pennsylvania, Virgi- 
nia, and Ohio, to the west of the 
Alleghany mountains. 

| Erable Plaine, by the Canadians. 


(Sugar Maple, general name; which 
| however prevails only in the middle 
states, to the east of the mountains. 
Rock Maple, name which prevails to 

the north of the Hudson river. 
Hard Maple, another name in the 
northern states. 
| Erable Sucré, Canadian name. 





Acer Saccha- 
rinum, 4 


Sugar Maple. 





Sugar Tree, general name in the coun- 
Aéor Nigrum try on the Ohio, and the rivers which 
Black Sugar - fall into it; and often applied also 
Maple there, to the last mentioned species. 
at | Black Sugar Tree, name sometimes 

| applied, and to be preferred. 


(Box Elder, only name in the western 
states, where the tree is most known. 
Acer Negundo, J Ashtead Maple, name given some- 
Box Elder. ‘ times in the Atlantick states. 
| rable a Giguiére, by the [Illinois 
| French. 


( Moose Wood, common name in all the 

| northern states, in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. 

| Striped Maple, by some persons in the 

|. middle states. 


Large Tupelo, most general name in 
the southern states. 

Water Tupelo, secondary name in the 
same states. 


Acer Striatum, 


Moose Wood. 


Nyssa Grandi- 
dentata, 


Large Tupelo. 


‘~ 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
. bame 


aor Sales Som Tupelo, in Georgia. 
(Black Gum Tree, in all the states to 


the south of the Delaware, 
Nyssa Sylvatica, p Sour Gum, secondary name in the same 





Black Gum. states, 
Peperidge, by the Dutch of New 
| «Jersey. 
( Coffee Tree, only name given in the 

Gymnocladus western states. 

Dioica, < Chicot, by the Canadians. 

Coffee Tree. By some botanists called Guilandina 

| Dioica. 





bens, Michaux ; it is known by no name in 


Pinckneya Pu- Georgia Bark Tree, name given by M. 
Georgia Bark. that country. 


(Cypress, general name in the United 


States. 
Note. It is not known at all in the 
Cupressus Dis- northern states, except in modern 
ticha, < plantations, and there called Decidu- 
Cypress. ous Cypress. 


Bald Cypress, name less used. 
Black, or White Cypress, having re- 
. gard to the colour of the wood. 





( White Cedar, only name in the states 
Cupressus Thuy-| of New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
oides, ware, and Pennsylvania. 
White Cedar. Juniper, in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 


( Arbor Vitor, secondary name in the 
Thuya Occiden- | District of Maine. 
talis, < White Cedar, name more used in Maine, 
Arbor Vitor. { Vermont, and New Hampshire. 
\ Cedreblanc, by the Canadians. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


(American Larch, general name given 
to this tree in all parts of the United 


Larix Ameri- States. where it grows. 


teenie < Hackmatack, more used in the north, 
Loweh and in the District of Maine. 


Tamarach, by the Dutch of New 
| Jersey. 





N. B. This tree is very seldom called by the name of 
Larch in New England, and, in some districts, it is called 
Juniper. 


Juniperus Virgi- Red Cedar, only name given to this 
sii 5 tree in all parts of the United States 
3 


where it grows. 
Red Cedar. Q. Is it not sometimes called Savin ? 


Olea Americana, § Devil Wood, name given to this tree 
Devil Wood. on the Savannah river, in Georgia. 


N. B. We doubt the expediency of establishing this 
unfashionable name to any tree. 


Iron Wood, only name in all the states 
Carpinus Ostrya, to the south of the Hudson. 


Iron Wood. Lever Wood, in the District of Maine 
and Vermont. 


Carpinus Ame- | 4merican Hornbeam, only name given 


arene to this tree throughout the United 
American apie States 


beam. 


We doubt whether it is ever called any thing but sim- 
ply, Hornbeam. 


Hopea Tincto- 
ria, 
Sweet Leaves. 


Sweet Leaves, only name in use in the 
southern states. 


Malus Coronaria, § Crab Apple, name given to this tree in 
Crab Apple. all the southern states. 


Q. Is this a native or indigenous tree ’ 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 





common American States and Canada. 
name. 

Mespilus Arbo- (June Berry, name given te this tree in 
rea, the middle states. 

June Berry. Wild Pear, in the District of Maine. 
Marualia tiseidl?: ( Large Magnolia, most common name 
a : | in the cities of the southern states. 
PR og < Big Laurel, in the country of the 

tid gn { southern states. 

it \ Laurier Tulipier, by the Louisianians. 
(Small Magnolia, name given to this 
tree by many persons in New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as in some 

parts of New Jersey. 
| : Swamp Sassafras, secondary name at 
Sau mane a ei a. from the above 

"the ores cities. 


Sweet Bay, White Bay, and Swamp 
Laurel, names more used in the 
southern states. 

Beaver Wood, name formerly given to 
it in New Jersey. 





Magnolia Acu- 
minata, 

Magnolia Cu- 
cumber Tree. 


Cucumber Tree, only denomination in 
all the western states, and along the 
Alleghany mountains. 


data, to this species in Upper Georgia, 
Heart-leaved and which is confounded with the 
Magnolia. preceding. 


\ 
f 
l 
Magnolia Cor- } The heart-leaved Magnolia, name given 
( 


Magnolia Tripe- | The Umbrella Tree, only name given 


a eillis to this tree in the middle and southern 
~ Stade states. 


Magnolia Auri- | Indian Physick, denomination most in 


culata, use in the mountains of North Caro- 
The ear-leaved lina and Virginia, but less proper. 
Magnolia. Long-leaved Cucumber Tree, second 


name in the same countries. 


| 
L 
( The ear-leaved Magnolia. 
| 
< 
| 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


Magnolia Macro- Large-leaved Magnolia, name given 
phylla, by M. Michaux to this species, which 

Large-leaved is dani ded with the next preced- 
Magnolia. ing one. 


Fraxinus Ame- 
ricana, 


White Ash. 


White Ash, only name given to this 


species, in all parts of the United 
States where it grows. 


Fraxinus Tomen- ( Red Ash, most general name in all the 
tosa, middle states, where this tree is 
Red Ash. most abundant. 
Fraxinus Viri- Green Ash, name given by Michaux to 
dis, this tree, which has none where it is 
Green Ash. found. 
Fraxinus qua- Blue Ash, only name in Kentucky and 
drangulata, 0 aay 
Blue Ash. 
i Black Ash, most general name in the 
—— Sambu- northern and middle states. 
Black ory Water Ash, secondary name in this 
part of the United States. 


Fraxinus Plati- 
carpa, 
Carolinian Ash. 


Carolinian Ash, name given by M. 
Michaux. It has none in the south- 
ern states, where he found it. 


Gordonia Lasy- 
anthus, 


Loblolly Bay. 


Loblolly Bay, only name in the south- 
ern States. 


Franklinia, name given by W. Bart- 


cens, ram, in honour of Dr. Franklin. 


Franklinia. 


Dogwood, only name given to this tree 
in the United States. 


Bois de Fléche Batard, by the French 
of Louisiana. 


Cornus Florida, 
Dogwood. 


Rhododendron 
Maximum, 
Snamp Laurel. 


Swamp Laurel, so called on the Alle- 
ghany mountains, where this tree is 
most abundant. 


) 
im 
Gordonia Pubes- } 
= 

: 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


( Mountain Laurel, most common name 


. +e 1: in the Alleghany mountains. 
Mouitekr kar ‘ } Sheep Laurel, secondary name in the 


ad } same places. - : 
Calico Tree, in some parts of the 
southern states. 


N. B. M. Michaux considers, that this plant is not 
found to the north of the Hudson River. It is abundant 
in some parts of Massachusetts, where it is generally only 
ashrub. He says, it grows in Carolina to the height of 15 
or 20 feet, and, as its wood is very hard, it is applied to 
some useful purposes in the arts. 


Cerasus Virgini- \ wiry Cherry, only name given to this 
ana, 


Wild Cherry. tree throughout the United States. 


Cerasus Caroli- Y pyi7g Orange, only name given to this 
niana, 


Wild Orange. tree in the southern states. 


lis, of small (or dwarf) cherry, but which 


Cerasus Borea- Red Cherry, name less used than that 
Red Cherry. is more appropriate. 


Annona Triloba, § Papau, only name given to it in the 
Papau Tree. middle and western states. 


Gleditsia Tria- Honey Locust, known under this name 
canthos, onty, in all parts of the United States 
Honey Locust. where it grows. 


N.B. M. Michaux is mistaken in this general assertion. 
It is also called Three-thorned Acacia, in the catalogues of 


the nurserymen. 


Swamp Locust, in the maritime parts 
of the southern states. 

Water Locust, secondary name in the 
same parts of the southern states, , 


Gleditsia Monos- 
perma, 
Swamp Locust. 


Laurus Sassafras, § Sassafras, only name given to this tree 
Sassafras. in the United States. 








Botanical and most 
common American 
name. 

Laurus Caroli- 

niensis, 


Red Bay. 


Platanus Occi- 
dentalis, 


Bution Wood. 


Liquidambar 
Styraciflua, 
Sweet Gum. 


Lyriodendron 
Tulipifera, 


Poplar, or Tulip 


Tree. 
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Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
States and Guanie. ss ‘ 


Red Bay, only name given to this tree 
in the maritime parts of the southern 
states. 

( Button Wood, name generally given in 
the United States, particularly the 
Atlantick ones. 

Plane and Sycamore, names more used 
in the western states. 

Water Beech, name given to it in some 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. 

Cotonier, by the French of Upper 


. Louisiana. 





Sweet Gum, only name in the United 
States. 


{ Poplar, general name in ‘the United 
States. N.B. This is an evident 
mistake of M. Michaux. It is seldom 
called poplar, and it is an improper 
name to be affixed to it, as its pop 
, lar one. 

| Tulip Tree, most common name in the 
northern states, where it is only 

known as a cultivated tree. 

Yellow, or White Poplar. 

White Wood, name in the Genessee 
(country. 





Bignonia Catalpa, ae Tree, general name in the 


Catalpa Tree. 
Andromeda Ar- 


‘borea, 


Sorel Tree. 


Celtis Occiden- 


talis, 


Nettle Tree. 
Vot. V. 


southern states. 


the Alleghany mountains, and in the 


Sorel Tree, name given to this tree on 
iniddle states. 


Nettle Tree, in all the United States. 
N. B. We doubt its having such, 
or any other name in the northern 
states. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


( Hackberry Tree, only name given to it 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Hoop Ash, upon the borders of the 
Ohio river, in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 

Black Elder, less common name in the 

| same piaces. 


Celtis sere i, 
Alackberry Tree. 


~ 





Morus Rubra, { Red Mulberry, only name given to this 
Red Mulberry. 2 free in all the United States. 


( Buck Eye, only name given to it on 
| the Alleghany mountains, and in the 
Pavia Lutea, |} western states. 
Buck Eye. 4 M. Michaux ought to have added, that 
| if is also called the Yellon-horse 
\ Chesnut. 


/Esculus Ohioen- : Ohio Buck Eye, name given by M. Mi- 


sis, chaux, wlio clauns to bave been the 


Ohio Buck Eye. ’ first who distinguished it. 


N.B. ‘The popular name of this tree ought also to be 
either American, or Ohio Horse Chesnut; for M. Mi- 
chaux admits it is in truth a Horse Chesnut, and it would 
be very embarrassing to admit such confusion in popular 


names. 
( Locust Tree, general name in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Or Yellow Locust 
obinia Pseudo- e 
R Red Locust, 


Acacia, é 
Locust Tree. | 


Black Locust, different names given to 
this tree on the Susquehannah, hav- 
ing regard to the varied colour of the 
wood. 


( Rose-flowering Locust, neme given by 

Robinia Viscosa, | M. Michaux to this tree in the Che- 

Rose-flowering <  rokee country, where it has no pecu- 

Locust. liar name. N. B. It has, however, 
been called so elsewhere. 


Virgilia Lutea, Yellow Wood, name given to this tree 
Yellow Wood. in Tennessee. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 

Ulmus Ameri- White Elm, general name given to this 
cana, tree, in all parts of the United States 

White Elm. where it grows. Michauz. 


N. B. We doubt the generality of this application. It 
is new to us. It is generally called, in the vicinity of 
Boston, American Elm, or simply Elm. 


Ulmus Alata § Wahoo, name given to this species in 
Wahoo , ? the maritime parts of the southern 
states. 


(Red Elm, most common name in all 

parts of the United States where it 

STOWS., 

Ulmus Rubra, Slippery Elm, secondary name in New 

Red Elm. 4 York and New Jersey. 

Moose Elm, in the upper parts of New 
York. 

| Orme Gras, by the Illinois French. 





Planera Ulmifo- ( Planer Tree, name given to it to pre- 
lia, serve the memory of some indivi- 
Planer Tree. dual. Michauz. 


N.B. We are not told who this personage was, nor why 
the tree (as M. Michaux, in the French idiom remarks) 
was consecrated to him. 


(American Aspen, name given to this 


Populus Tremu- tree in the northern and middle states. 
loides, Michaux. N. B. Sonietimes called 

AmericanAspen. | Aspen Poplar, and sometimes Poplar 

| only. 

Populus Grandi- ( American Large Aspen, name given 
dentata, by M. Michaux to this species, which 

American Large is ordinarily confounded with the 
Aspen. preceding one. 


Populus Argen- 
tea, 
Cotton Tree. 


Cotton Tree, known by this name on 
the Savannah river. 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. _-- 
name. 


Populus Hudso- 
nica, 

Amévienn Black* 
Poplar. 


| American Black Poplar, name given 
by M. Michaux to a species (as he 
says) before destitute of a name. 


Virginian Pop- rope to this species. 
lar. 


Cotlon Wood, name given to this tree 
on the Mississippi, and the rivers 
which flow into it. 


Populus Cana- 


densis, 


| 
\ 
Populus Monili- 
fera, Virginian Poplar, name given in n Eu: 
Cotton Woo on 
r 





— Agu Carolintan Poplar, name given to it 
Piseoliincins Pop-< in Europe, because first brought from 
* ws P Carolina. 
. 
cy epee Balsam Poplar, known under this 
> 


Balsam Poplar name in Canada. 

N. B. It is probable M. Michaux means by this or the 
next, the tree which is called Black Poplar, Tacamahac, 
and Balm of Gilead Poplar in the state of Massachu- 
selts. 


Populus Candi- 


Se eevi tosis d : Heart-leaved Balsam Poplar. 


Balsam Poplar. ( 


N. B. If this is a different species from the last, it is 
the Tacamahac of Massachusetts. 


cana, northern and middle states, 
Bass Wood. Lime, name almost as frequent. 


Tilia Alba, White Lime, this species on the Ohio, 
White Lime. is confounded with the last. 


Tilia Ameri- io Wood, prevailing name in the 
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Botanical and most Vulgar names employed in various parts of the United 
common American States and Canada. 
name. 


Daatee Downy Lime Tree, thus called in the 


Tree. southern states. 


Alnus Serrulata, ( Common Alder, in all the United 
Common Alder. States. | 


Alnus Glauca, Black Alder, in Vermont. 


Black Alder. 


Salix Nigra, Uni Willow, general name in all the 
Black Willow. United States. 


Salix Ligustrina, amplain Willow, name given by 
Champlain Wil- M. Michaux, who found it on Lake 
low. Champlain in great plenty. 


Salix Lucida, Shining Willow, name given by M. 
Shining Willow. Michaux. 


We have given the above list, because we thought it 
might be of general use, as the work of M. Michaux is too 
large to be within the reach of intelligent and well edu- 
cated farmers generally, and because we know not where 
they can find a catalogue of the forest trees of the United 
States, detached from large botanical works. It is also 
very convenient, as exhibiting the variety of common 
names applied to our trees in different states. 

It is not probable, that it is perfect. It could hardly 
be expected that any individual, much less a foreigner, 
could in a few years make such a list complete and free 
from all errours. Many vulgar names must have escaped 
him, which others may discover. We propose in the 
next number, to select some of the most judicious remarks 
of M. Michaux, on our most important and valuable trees ; 
and suggest some ideas on the measures to be adopted to 
encourage the planting and preservation of forest trees. 
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62 GRASSES. 


COMMUNICATION FROM JOHN PRINCE, ESQ. TO THE 
- MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jamaica Plain, October, 1817. 


Ix 1812, I received from a friend in Connecticut some 
orchard grass-seed (Dactylis Glomeratus) which was 
sown on about one acre of land; from being too thin seeded, 
our natural grasses and weeds came up with it, and it 
remains much in clumps, though becoming thicker every 
year; it shoots earlier than other grasses; starts immedi- 
ately after the scythe, and continues green later than other 
grasses, and, I think, very valuable and productive, if sown 
in sufficient quantity to fill the ground, and excellent as a 
pasture grass from its quick growth, and does well under 
the shade of trees” 

I am well convinced our farmers generally do not put 
one haif grass-seed enough in laying down land, thereby 
allowing other grasses and weeds to fill the ground. I 
have succeeded best in laying down lands in the fall. 

In 1813, Dr. Dexter gave me a small quantity of tall- 
meadow-oat-grass-seed (avena elatior) sent him by Mr. 
Ely of West Springfield. I was induced, from the suc- 
cess of it the next year, to procure from Philadelphia one 
and an half bushels, which I put on one and an half acres. 
This was not more than one third sufficient to fill the 
ground, and, in consequence, I allowed it to drop some of 
its seed, in hopes of giving it a better coat; the residue 
was threshed, and saved one hundred and fourteen pounds, 
equal to eleven and an half bushels, and was sold for one 
dollar per pound. It is now becoming thicker, and makes 
good hay, if cut early; it comes on very early in the 
spring, and continues late; makes admirable pasturage ; 
all my cattle and sheep are very fond of it. 

Passing through New York three years since, I pur- 
chased a few stolones of Fiorin grass, which were in my 
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trunk six weeks before planting. Ihave now a patch of fifty 
feet square ; the soil is too dry for it; but I am fully con- 
vinced, in a proper soil (swampy or low meadow) it will 
prove a most valuable grass. Dr. Richardson of Ireland, 
gives wonderful accounts of the produce and value of it; 
and as far as I can judge, from the small trial I have made, 
am satisfied of its correctness. My horses are very fond 
of it. Any agricultural gentleman, having suitabie land, 
and wishing to try it, is welcome to some of it for expe- 
riment. 

For three years past I had been endeavouring to pro- 
cure some seeds of the Guinea grass, so highly extolled 
in one of Arthur Young’s works, and therein stated as 
having been cultivated in the vicinity of Boston, New 
England, with great success. I had some, first, from 
Natchez, none of which vegetated. Last spring, a friend 
procured me some from Havanna, part of which I sowed 
in my garden, rather late howev@. i has grown very 
luxuriantly, and, if it lives through the winter, [ shall con- 
sider it a very great acquisition; the leaf is large, high, 
and a great quantity from a single root; it was not sown 
early enough to produce seed this year; my horses eat it 
very freely. 

] imported last spring from England, the following seeds 
of grasses, all of them highly recommended :— 


Alopecurus pratensis, or meadow fox tail. 
Festuca duriuscula, os hard fescue. . 
Festuca pratensis, - meadow fescue. 
Lolium perienne, ~ perennial rye grass. 
Poa pratensis, pt great meadow grass, 


and saintfoin. 

They came too late for field culture, and were tried in 
small quantity in the garden; a small portion of the seed 
only vegetated. ‘They were very scarce and dear in En- 
gland, in consequence of the very unfavourable season of 
1816. By same conveyance I received some spring tares, 
or vetches; they produced a gxeet deal of foliage, and 
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64 POTATOES. 


would, I doubt not, answer admirably for green soiling ; 
but wishing to save the seed, and the season becoming 
dry, they have yielded much less than I expected. 


[To the Corresponding Secretary. | 


Quincy, 20th November, 1817. 
SIR, 


Ir seems yet to be a question among practical farmers, 
whether an equal product can be obtained by planting pota- 
toes cut, as by planting them whole. Accidentally a fact fell 
under my observation the last summer, which has gone far 
to satisfy my mind on the subject, and I, therefore, in 
conformity to the wishes of the board, communicate it. 

I had directed my garmer to plant a field of about six 
acres, with the large red potatoe, called the Spanish pota- 
toe. Being not present when he began the labour, he had 
planted a part of two rows, with the potatoe whole. Com- 
ing upon the field, I objected to the practice as wasteful, 
and directed him to cut the residue of the potatoes, and to 


puta mark so as the .place where the whole potatoes were 


planted, might be known. In the whole course of vegeta- 
tion, the whole potatoes had a decided superiority over 
every other part of the field, in the vigor and size of the 
tops ; and, at harvest, on comparing these rows with the 
adjoining rows, the product of the rows planted whole, 
exceeded an equal extent of the adjoining rows, planted 
with cut potatoes, more than one third. There was no- 
thing in the cultivation, or state of the land, which could 
produce this difference, except the circumstance of the 
one having been planted whole, and the other cut. 


Respectfully, I am, 
your obedient servant, 


JOSIAH QUINCY. 
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ACCOUNT OF A WHEAT CROP, BY DANIEL HOWARD, ESQ. 
OF NEW GLOUCESTER. 


{Although Mr. Howard’s wheat crop was not so large as to entitle him 
to a premium, not being so great as that of two other applicants, yet 
we publish his affidavit, partly to shew him our respect, and our 
sense of the spirited cultivation detailed by him, and partly to 
awaken the attention of our farmers still more to the subject of 
raising wheat. Its suecess is manifest by the returns made from all 
parts of this state. We had applications for premiums from Berk- 
shire, Worcester, and Cumberland, and the smallest product was 
nearly 30 bushels ‘to the acre. It is said the average crop of the 
middle states will not exceed twelve bushels. We would not be 
thought to believe, that the average here would be as large as 
that we have above mentioned. | 


Is the spring of 1814, I began to cultivate a tract of land 
situated in the town of New Gloucester, in the county of 
Cumberland, twenty-six miles florthward of Portland, 
which had been cleaved nearly forty years, and improved 
as mowing and tillage during that time, but principally as 


mowing: 


= 9 


and was so much impoverished, that it did not 
produce more than five or six hundred of hay to the acre. 
The soil was hard, dry, and rocky. The original growth, 
beach and rock maple. 

The method I had adopted was as follows :—After 
ploughing in the spring of 1814, I hauled from the barn 
about six or eight loads of green manure, which I spread 
on about half an acre, and harrowed in the same with a 
large iron harrow. I then hauled on about the same 
quantity of old manure from the barn yard, which I put in 
hills or holes for corn, with which I planted the same, and 
had at the rate of forty bushels to the acre. In 1815, 1 
ploughed another small piece of green sward, adjoining 
the former, of about the same quantity; put on six or 
eight loads of green manure from the barn, and harrowed 


itin as before. I then put on the whole tract ten or twelve 
Von. V. 9 
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loads of old manure, which I put in holes or hills, and 
planted with corn, which yielded nearly forty bushels to 
the acre; there not being much difference in the corn, on 
the old or new ground. In 1816, after manuring the whole 
with old manure principally, which I put in holes or hills, 
I planted the former with potatoes, and had at the rate of 
three hundred and twenty or thirty bushels to the acre. 
My corn was cut off by the frost in September, and pro- 
duced nothing. 

In April, 1817, [ ploughed my ground for wheat ina wet, 
damp, cloudy day ; let it lay until it had been dried by a 
few days’ sun; then harrowed it with a large iron harrow; 
but put on no manure. I then prepared my wheat, by 
washing it clean. Put it into a tub; mixed three quarts of 
slacked lime with a bushel; stirred it together, so that 
some portion of lime might adhere to each grain of wheat. 
I then poured in water, until the wheat was nearly covered 
with the water. In this situation I let it remain from 
twelve to sixteen hours, often stirring it. I then mixed 
ashes with the wheat, until it was sufficiently dry to sow. 
I then sowed on one acre and nine rods and one half of 
ground, one bushe! and three pecks of wheat. I put no- 
thing on the ground as manure, excepting as above stated, 
and harrowed in the same with an iron harrow, from which 
I have reaped and threshed thirty bushels and one half of 
good clean wheat, weighing fifty-nine pounds and one quar- 
ter per bushel, a sample of which I herewith send, for the 
inspection of the Agricultural Society. 


DANIEL HOWARD. 
New Gloucester, Oct. 10, 1817. 


Cumberland, ss. October 10, 1817. Personally appear- 
ed Daniel Howard, and made oath to the truth of the fore- 
going statement, by him signed before me. 


ISRAEL SMITH, Justice of the Peace. 
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i hereby certify, that at the request of Daniel Howard, | 
Esq. of New Gloucester, I went with him to view his crop ; 
of wheat, then reaped and in his barn, which I had viewed 
often before ;' and I suggested to him, that it was his duty 
to make known to.the Agricultural Society his mode of | 
culture, and the extent of his profit; and went with him to r 


a Ss er triecege Same + ad — 
F . 


measure the ground on which his’ wheat grew, and found, 
on an exact admeasurement, the stuble ground was just one 
acre and nine and one half rods. - This transaction took 
place on the fifteenth of September last; the grain did not 
appear so full and heavy as 1 have seen; but for size of 
the straw, and length of bead, and uniformity, | think I 
never saw a handsomer field of wheat of the same extent 
in this part of the state. tsi h 
ANDREW Rh. GIDDINGE. au 
Pejepscot, county of Cumberland, Oct. 9, 1817. 


SOME NOTICE OF THE INSECT WHICH DESTROYS THE 
LOCUST TREE. _ 


Tae Robinie Pseudo-acacia, or common locust tree, 
though not originally indigenous in New England, is per- 
fectly naturalized, and, in‘ favourable. situations, ripens its 
seeds, thriving in the most unproductive soil, which, in a 
few years, becomes clothed with verdure. This is, pro- 
bably, owing to the tenderness of its foliage, which is 
easily decomposed, and converted into vegetable mould. 
From this ameliorating quality and the hardness and dura- 
bility of its timber, it is one of our most valuable trees. It 
would, perhaps, be more proper to say it was, as there is 
scarcely a sound tree in this part of New England. 
Michaux, in his history of the forest trees of this coun- 
try, observes, that “the locust was cultivated in France 
about the year 1601.” It flourishes there at this time, and 
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is justly prized for its valuable properties. It may be cul- 
tivated in the more temperate parts of Europe with advan- 
tage, as the insect which destroys it in this country, does 
not there exist. 

According to Michaux, the ravages of this insect were 
first observed, about thirty or forty years since. He does 
not even conjecture what it is; and from the manner of life 
in the perfect state, and the shortness of its duration, I be- 
lieve it is not generally known. The few observations I 
have made were collected several years since, and the 
hope of being able to add to them, has prevented me 
hitherto from communicating them. 

In the month of October, 1803, I had several locust 
trees blown down by astorm; they were very much bored, 
and the heart-wood ‘was dead. An opportunity now pre- 
sented to discover something of this destructive insect; I 
selected a few billets of this wood, and placed them ina 
tight, empty closet, where they remained through the 
winter and ensuing spring. ‘The remaining billets, on be- 
ing opened, were found. to contain several of the larva of 
different magnitudes. 

They were true caterpillars, of that kind of which there 
are but few species, which feed on wood. 

The general colour of the larva is red, approaching that 
of the cherry, paler toward the sides, deeper toward the 
middle of the back, and in each segment there are several 
tubercles, of a reddish chesnut colour, from each of which 
arises asmall bristle. ‘The under side of the body is paler, 
and of a dull white, very slightly tinged with red. The 
head is chesnut coloured, the teeth very dark, and almost 
black. It has sixteen feet, or eight pairs. Three pairs of 
these are placed in the three first segments of the body ; 
these are terminated by a single claw, as in all caterpillars. 
Four other pairs are placed in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
segments, and the eighth pair in the last division of the 
body. 
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The structure of the feet of these five pairs is very curi- 
ous ; they are thitk, short, and retractile, and terminated 
with a flattened oval surface, having on its edge a great 
number of small hooks, which are placed all round, except 


in the last pair, which has them only on the exterior half 
of the oval. 


The body is a little depressed, or flattened, and tapers 
gradually from the ninth segment. The upper figure re- 
presents one of the larva about two-thirds grown, and 
somewhat contracted. 

The furrows in the bark of the locust are large and deep, 
extending, in some places, even to the liber or inner bark. 
It must be in the deepest of these furrows, that the egg to 
produce the caterpillar is deposited. The inner bark is 
thick and succulent, affording to the young larva a tender 
and proper food. The sap-wood is harder; this too is 
perforated to the perfect, or heart wood, on which it is 
afterward to feed. This it bores in various directions, 
obliquely upward and downward, making them larger as it 
increases in bulk. Some of these perforations are large 
enough to admit the little finger. The grubs of wood- 
eating beetles always provide a path for the escape of the 
perfect insect out of the wood, before they go into the 
nympha or chrysalis state. In the same manner does the 
caterpillar of the locust form an opening quite through the 
bark, before it forms its coccoon. An inspection of the 
scene of its labours, clearly discovers how every thing is 
done. 

When the opening is formed, which is sufficiently large 
to permit the chrysalis itself to pass through, the cater- 
pillar retreats to the bottom of it, which is sometimes three 
inches from the surface ; but it spins most diligently as it 
moves backward, and lines the hole through its whole extent 
with silk. When arrived at the bottom of its retreat, it spins 
_ its cell or coccoon, of a long oval form. The end toward 
the opening to the air is more slightly formed, and of looser 
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texture than the other parts. In this it remains quiet, with 
the head toward the opening, till the chrysalis is formed, 
and till the moth is ready to come out. 

The chrysalis is about one and three quarters of an inch 
in length ; that represented in the middle figure is a very 
large one, and near two inches in length. The anterior 
part which covers the head, thorax, and wings, is of a full 
chesnut colour; the abdomen paler, and divided into rings. 
On the back, the anterior edge of each ring is formed into 
a serrated line, which extends about two thirds round the 
abdomen. This line consists of acute points, a little flat- 
tened and directed backward, the points curving a little 
outward ; they are dark brown. On the middle of each 
segment, or ring, is another line of similar, but smaller 
teeth, which extends about one third round the abdomen. 
On the last segment, on the under side, are four short 
hooked points, which are directed forward; these, proba- 
bly, keep it in place, and prevent its pressing forward till 
it is mature. 

In the silk-moth, and all others which I have had op- 
portunity to observe, the chrysalis bursts in the. coccoon, 
and the fluid which surrounded the new insect in it, escap- 
ing at the same time, so weakens or dissolves the fibre and 
texture of the silk, that the moth is able to extricate itself, 
leaving the chrysalis behind it ; but this is not the manner in 
the Jocust moth. After remaining quiet till all its parts are 
fully grown, andit is ready to quit its prison, a certain quan- 
tity of exercise is necessary to break the ligaments which 
attach the moth to the shell of the chrysalis, and to loosen 
the folds of the abdomen. In taking this exercise, it can 
only move the abdomen in various directions: as one side of 
the rings is moved forward, the books, in the serrated lines 
above mentioned, take hold of the silk, and prevent their 
sliding back ; the next flexure brings forward the opposite 
side of the rings, which are prevented by the points on 
that side from slipping back in the same manner, and the 
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chrysalis is forced out of the slightly woven extremity of 
the coccoon, and through the silk-lined cavity, tilh it is 
protruded for about one-third of its length out of the open- 
ing in the bark and into the air. Then, and not till then, — 
the chrysalis bursts; the new moth extricates itself by 
means of its feet ; attaches itself, in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, to the bark of the tree, while its wings expand and 
dry, and its whole frame acquires fone and strength from 
the contact of the atmosphere. 

This part of its economy is truly admirable. It is ne- 
cessary it should be agitated, to loosen it in its chrysalis ; 
and this is so constructed, that this agitation not only frees _ 
it from its cell, but also from the wood which contained it. 

The moth comes out late in May, or early in June, I 
cannot say precisely which. Many insects of this order, 
attracted by the light of a lamp, enter apartments in the 
summer season. But the locust moth, I believe, never 
does. It frequents, 1 believe, only the groves or forests 
where its favourite trees abound, and though it must be 
plenty, is very rarely seen, being active only in the night. 

I had thought it was confined to the locust tree, tilla 
few years since, I found one of the larva on the floor of 
my wood-house, and, on examination, discovered that it 
had fallen in splitting a piece of black oak, in which i 
afterward found others. I recollected immediately, that I 
had several years before found one of the chrysalids stick- 
ing out of the ground beneath a black oak, the larva having 
eaten down from the trunk into the root, which was very 
near the surface of the earth. 

The locust moth is an undescribed species of a genus, of 
which Fabricius describes six species. Two of these were 
known to Linneus, and placed with his Phalene ; but 
they differ so much in the manner of life in the larva state, 

and especially in the structure of the chrysalis, that they 
constitute very properly a distinct genus, which Fabricius 
has named cossus. 
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It has two small cylindrical palpi placed on the under 
side of the head, and curved upward toward the forehead: 
no tongue: the antenne about as long as the thorax ; they 
are nearly semi-cylindrical and tapering, set on the under 
side with a double row of short lamellae, placed like the 
teeth of acomb. In the male, these are longer than in the 
female. 

The head is light gray, the eyes and antenne black ; the 
thorax paler, with an oblique line of black from each 
shoulder toward the insertion of the binder wings; the 
abdomen is gray above, paler or whitish beneath; the 
wings dirty or ashen white, thickly clouded and reticulated 
with brownish-ash, alike on both sides, the under side rather 
darkest, the anterior edge marked with black bars, in both 
upper and under wings. The male resembles the female 
in colour, except that the inner angle of the under wings is 
of a rusty orange colour, but is considerably less than the 
female. The feet are black, with whitish rings. It may 
be called Cossus (Robinie) cinereus, alis fusco nebulosis, 
albido punctatis ; thorace linea humerali nigra. 

The perfect insect is represented in the lower figure. 

It is probable, that the larva lives in the wood three 
years or more, before it acquires its full growth. In its 
form, colour, and mode. of life, it exceedingly resembles 
the cossus ligniperda of Fabricius, phalena cossus of Lin- 
neus, an insect of Europe ; but that is larger, and feeds in 
wood of the willow and other trees in a decaying state. 

This imperfect account of this insect will, [ hope, in- 
duce some person, who resides near forests of black oak 
or groves of locusts, to investigate this“ subject more 
thoroughly. {tis desirable to know at what time nearly, 
the moth appears ; how it conceals itself in the day time ; 
at what time the eggs are deposited, and how long the 
larva remains in the wood before it goes into chrysalis. 

There is another insect which inhabits the locust tree, 
and which, doubtless, injures it considerably. It is one of 
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the wood-eating beetles, and was first described by Fors- 
ter in 1771. It is the leptura robinie of Forster, clytus 
flexuosus of Fabricius. It-is three fourths of an inch 
long, black, with transverse stripes of yellow, which are 


straight on the thorax, and waved on the wing cases; the 
legs rust-coloured. 


The larva of this eats into the sap-wood, and into the 
perfect wood. I once found a perfect insect, but dead, in 
the very heart of the tree. The injuries of this are com- 
paratively small; the great destroyer is the cossus. 


A PROFITABLE DAIRY. 


[It may appear to some of our readers a little singular, that we should 
have requested Major Wheeler to furnish an account of the pro- 
duce of his cows for publication. Those who have seen, in our last 
Number, the account of the produce of an English cow, amounting 
to 600 pounds of butter in a year, and of the Oakes, or Danvers 
cow, whose produce was 500, may be disposed to think little of Mr. 
Wheeler’s statement. But the Trustees thought it would be of 
more consequence, and would be more likely to produce a spirit of 
emulation, to publish an account of a moderate experiment within 
the reach of every farmer, than merely to exhibit a few examples 
of most uncommon occurrence. The cases above referred to were 
almost prodigies, and were inserted rather to show what very ex- 
traordinary cows, with still more extraordinary feed, are eapable 
of producing. They have some tendency to prove the importance 
of getting a good breed of cows, and of being more liberal in the 
manner of feeding them. | 

Mr. Wheeler’s case is of another sort. It is an exhibition of profit 
from the ordinary mode of treatment, except that Mr. Wheeler 
appears to have been uncommonly attentive to manuring his pas- 
ture land, having, for many years, suecessively dressed it with 
plaster of Paris. 

To shew that Mr. Wheeler’s product is uncommon for our country, 
we shall here insert the answers which have ben repeatediy wade 
to the Society’s question, How much butter is annually made from 
a cow, and how much skim milk cheese from the same cow ? 
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From Brooklyn the answer was 76 pounds of butter and 50 pounds of 
skim milk cheese. 

From the Middlesex and Sturbridge Societies, 70 weight of butter, 
and as much weight of cheese. 

From the Shrewsbury U. Agricultural Society, that a medium cow 
will give 100 pounds of butter, and 150 weight of skim milk cheese. 

From Newbury Agricultural Society, about 120 weight of each. 

From Vassalborough Agricultural Society, about 100 weight of butter. 

The Rey. Mr. Packard of Marlborough, made an answer to the ques- 
tion, wh.ch we wish was pasted up in every dairy in the state :— 
“The last year, said he (1799) three cows in this town produced 
278 pounds of butter. If their calves had been taken from them 
at a week old, they would have made 451 pounds of butter. Those 
three cows were a more productive dairy than six usually are, with 
ordinary feed. Farmers egregiously mistake, when they overstock 
their farms. Were dairies always estimated by the pails of milk 
they produce, instead of the number of coms, many farmer’s wives, 
instead of asking their husbands to buy another cow, would urge 
him to sell two to enrich the dairy.’’ 

In this sentiment the Trustees are fully of accord with Mr. Packard ; 
and they earnestly desire to see the cows better kept, which will 
soon improve their quality. 

It will be seen by this exhibit, that Major Wheeler’s product was 
very far above the average, and well worthy of notice.]} 


Framingham, December 22, 1817. 


DEAR SIR, 


Yours of the 18th instant came to hand, wherein you 
wish information respecting my dairy. Last spring I had 
six cows, and the latter end of May I killed off the calves, 
and sold them at eight dollars and fifty cents each, making 
$51. The latter end of June, I bought as mall cow and 
calf; after keeping the calf 3 1-2 weeks, sold the calf for 
ten dollars. $ 10 
During the months, commencing the latter end of 

May and ending in November, which is six 

months, I made 941 1-2 pounds of butter, which 
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our marketter returned, on an average, 27 cents 

per pound, which amounts to the sum of 254 20 
In the same time I made 1300 pounds of skim 

milk cheese, which [ sold at 6 1-4 cents per. 

pound, making - - ‘ - 84 50 





Total : d : R 4399 70 


Further account. In the month of December, I gather- 
ed cream enough to have made fifty weight of butter; but 
for want of knowledge in preparing the cream in cold wea- 
ther, and of much labour lost, could not make it into 
butter, and had to make other use of the cream. The 
above number of cows, with one large yoke of oxen, were 
on about eighteen acres of pasturing until after we bad 
done our haying, and the feed had grown from the mowing. 
The pasture is land where I have pastured for several 
years, and, excepting the two last years, have made free 
use of plaster, say about three bushels to an acre, three 
acres of which is low and cold, and produced but little feed. 


I am, &c. 


ABNER WHEELER. 
R. Sullivan, Esq. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE GREAT OXEN, WHICH OB- 
TAINED THE TWO FIRST PRIZES AT BRIGHTON, MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, OCTOBER 1817, TAKEN BY TWO OF THE 
TRUSTEES, THE 16th OF DECEMBER, 1817, COMPARED 
WITH THE OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS EN- 
GLISH OX, CALLED THE DURHAM OX. 


Mazimus. Magnus. The Durham Or. 


Hast at the shoulders 5ft.61-2in. 5ft.21-2in. 5 ft. 6 in. 
Length from the nose to 
the end of the rump 11 ,, 3 1-2 10 ,, 9 12: @ 
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Maximus. Magnus. The Durham Ox. 


Girt behind the shoulders 9 ft.@in. 9-ft. O in. | 11 ft. Lin. 


Girt round the belly 10 ,, 1 10 4 2 
Breadth across the hips 2 ,, 6 2 » 6 3 3 
Breadth across the middle 

of the body 36cm 211-3 Pe 
Breadth across the shoulders 2 ,, 71-2 2,, 51-2 3 1 


These measures were taken 
with a straight piece of 
wood and a square. 


Girt of the fore legs below Breadth first rib 0 ,, 9 1-4 
the knee Oo. 0 ft.111-2in. O,, 9 1-4 
Height of breast from the 
ground 18 un: t 1, 6 
Breadth between the fore legs 1 ,, 7 by, 8 1, 4 


These two animals are six and an half years old. Mag- 
nus is considered to be in his prime. Maximus is thought, 
by good judges, to bein very good order, but still capa- 


ble of having several hundred weight yet added, by pro- 


per care and attention. 


WESTBROOK HEIFER. 


[The following is an account of the extraordinary Heifer from West- 
brook, exhibited at the Cattle Show at Brighton. It proves that 
some advantages, and indeed important ones, may be derived from 
introducing the improved breeds of other countries, and that so far 
from degenerating, they rather improve in our country. We shall 
endeavour to procure an engraving of this animal from the pencil of 
our ingenious and able artist, Mr. Fisher, but are not certain that 
it can be prepared in season for the present number. ] 


[To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society.) 


Westbrook, January 2d, 1818. 
GENTLEMEN, * 


Bene informed that you intend, in your Journal, to give a 
portrait of the Westbrook heifer which was raised by me, and 
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sold to Mr. Benjamin H. Johnson, who exhibited her at the 
late Cattle show at Brighton, and that you wish for a state- 
ment of her pedigree, size, manner of feeding, &c. to ac- 
company the portrait. The mother of the Westbrook 
heifer is from a cow of the broad horned Norfolk breed, 
and sired by a bull of the Bakewell breed, which was sent 
from England, as a present, to a gentleman in Nova Scotia. 
The cow is now five years and eight months old, girts 
seven feet, is of a fine form, gives a large mess of milk, 
which is of an excellent quality. Her first calf is a bull, 
and is a noble animal; her second calf is the Westbrook 
heifer, sired by an imported bull of the Bakewell breed, is 
now twenty-one months old. 

Girt 6 feet 7 inches. 

Length ¢ 5 4 4, from the rump to the horns. 

Height eo yet % 

Depth 3 ,, 2  ,, from the top of the shoul- 
ders to the brisket. 

Thickness 1 foot 10 inches through the shoulders. 

do. 1 , 10 , through the hips, 

and weighs over seventeen hundred pounds. When first 
dropped from the cow, weighed 105 pounds; at six months 
old, weighed 600 pounds; at eleven months old, weighed 
1002 pounds, and girted five feet and eleven inches; at 
eighteen months old, weighed 1520 pounds, and girted six 
feet and four inches; was kept on the cow, and had 
about three quarters of the milk, and feed with carrots, 
potatoes, and hay, till five months old; was then weaned, 
and kept in the barn and a small yard, and fed with hay, 
carrots, pumpkins, and potatoes, till fifteen months old, 
then turned to pasture, which was the first grass she was 
suffered to eat. She was never fed with corn, meal, or 
oats during the time I owned her, and had no extraordinary 
attention paid to her in feeding, &c. The last calf from 
this cow is a heifer, eight months old, and, I think, in 
every respect equal to the one produced the year before. 
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These cattle, I presume, equal any ever produced in 
America, for size and handsome form. The person to 
whom I sold them, proposes driving them to the southward 
in the spring, as he has had some handsome offers for 
them from that quarter. It will be a great loss to Massa- 
chusetts if they are carried out of the state, as such a 
breed of cattle cannot again be easily obtained, and there 
is no part of the world where finer cattle can be raised 
than Massachusetts ; all that is wanted is a good breed and 
a little attention. Calves should never be suffered to eat 
any grass the first year; and, from experience, I find it 
much the cheapest to keep them shut up and feed them, as 
the land sufficient to pasture one calf, will produce hay and 
other articles sufficient to keep two calves through the 
year, and pay the expense of cultivation, and one year’s 
growth will certainly be added to the cattle. 


Your humble servant, 


JOHN GORDON. 


AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


fit is very grateful to find some topicks, upon which the people 
of different nations are of accord, and it is useful to encourage a 
free and liberal intercourse upon such subjects. The tendency 
certainly is to encourage and promote kind and generous affections, 
to allay national animosities, and, in some degree, (however feeble, 
we would hope considerable) to diminish those feelings-of hostility, 
and prejudices, which are great auxiliaries to the schemes of ambi- 
tious and restless men, who would involve nations in wars, always 
injurious to the best interests of mankind. The following letters 
are published, principally with a view of shewing the liberal spirit 
which prevails among the cultivators of different nations. If the 
great body of farmers in every nation, who are always the victims, 
and never the gainers by wars, would cultivate such a spirit, and 
oppose the first indications of an hostile disposition in their rulers, 
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we might indeed cherish the hope of the termination of the great- 
est scourge of mankind. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society, having directed their Cor- 
responding Secretary, with a view to improve the breed of domes- 
tick animals of Massachusetts, to import a bull and two cows of the 
famous Norman breed, and the Hon. Mr. Thorndike having gene- 
reusly offered to import them in one of his ships, the Corresponding 
Secretary of this Society, without any previous acquaintance with 
the persons he addressed, ventured to presume upon the liberality 
of the celebrated Agricultural Society at Caen, in Normandy, in 
the kingdom of France, and requested them to select for the Mas- 
sachusetts Society the animals which were desired. 

_ This letter, from the Secretary of the Massachusetts Society, was 
received with the highest respect, and republished in many of the 
French Journals; and the following reply was made to Messrs. 
Welles, Williams and Greene, of Havre (who transmitted the com- 
munication from the Massachusetts Society) by the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Society at Caen.] 


Caen, April 9, 1817. 


The Secretary of the Society for the Promotion of Agriculture and Commerce, of 
the city of Caen, 


MESSRS. WELLES, WILLIAMS AND GREENE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir was not until Sunday last that we found your letter, 
and that of the Agricultural Society of Boston, addressed 
to our Society of Caen. During a residence of three 
weeks that I made at Paris, our Secretary mislaid several 
papers, among which those letters were found. I regret 
this still more, as the commission with which you are 
charged appears urgent, and a favourable occasion to send 
them presented itself. 

The Society of Boston wishes for two cows with calf, 
and a bull, of the,best species from Normandy. JI do not 
hesitate to prefer the race of Cotentin and Brissac, between 
Isigne and Bayoux; it is at the same time remarkable for 
beauty and size. ‘These are sought for from the country 
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of D’ Auge, and by all Normandy. I do not know the 
cows of Alderney, which Mr. Lowell speaks of ; he, pro- 
bably, meant to say Gournay. Another motive for giving 
preference to the cattle of Cotentin is, that they are ac- 
customed to feed at all seasons in the open fields, as is 
probably the custom in the environs of Boston; on the 
contrary, in a great part of Normandy, they are placed 
under cover. As to the rest, if the Society wish for 
cows with calf, there is no time to be lost, for they cannot 
be sent in February or March, for it is the season in which 
they calve, and they would not be able, in that state, to 
support a long voyage, being liable io sea-sickness as well 
as men; and it is to be feared, that they would miscarry 
in case they were sent with calf. You must, therefore, 
wait till the months of June and July. This, gentlemen, 
will be a source of consolation to me for having been so 
long in replying to you. If you determine to adopt the 
race of Cotentin, and have not correspondents in that 
place, | have taken the precaution to send you the names 
of honest and intelligent men in this part of the country. 

I am very desirous, gentlemen, that the information I 
have given, however tardy, may answer the purposes of the 
gentlemen agriculturalists of Boston. We wish to prove 
to them, that we are always disposed to correspond with 
them, and to give them proofs of our entire devotion. 
Receive, gentlemen, the particular assurance of my esteem. 


(Signed) LAIR AT CAEN. 


To this letter the Corresponding Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society, being then at Havre, replied :— 


Havre, July 31, 1817. 


[To M. Lair, Secretary of the Society of Agriculture and Commerce at Caen.} 
SIR, 
Circumstances very unexpectedly have bronght me 


into your country and vicinity, and my friends Messrs. 
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Welles, Williams and Co. have communicated to me the 
letter which you had the goodness to write to them. on the 
subject of the cattle, which the Agricultural Society of 
Massachusetts wished to import from Normandy. 

Accept, Sir, the gratitude of our Society, and, I may 
add, of my“fellow citizens generally, both for the trouble 
you have taken in this affair, and the information which 
you have had the goodness to give; nor ought I to omit 
my acknowledgments for the very kind sentiments which 
you have been pleased to express. It proves that I was 
not mistaken when, though a stranger, | counted upon your 
zeal to promote whatever could contribute to the happiness 
or prosperity of mankind. In truth, in the arts and sci- 
ences the whole world should be considered but as a com- 
mon country. Iwas not mistaken, when I spoke of the 
Alderney cows. Alderney is a small [sland on your 
coasts, whose milch cows have long been celebrated in 
Great Britain. However, I shall rather rely on your ad- 
vice, because your acquaintance with the different races of 
Norman cattle must be more intimate, and your judgment 
superior to that of any foreigners. I shall follow your 
advice precisely. I wish it had been in my power to have 
paid you a visit at Caen, but important private business 
deprives me of this pleasure. 

Your humble servant. 


To this letter a most flattering answer was received, 
showing the same liberal disposition to promote the views 
of the Society. 


[The Bath and West of England Society having been long celebrated 
in every country where any attention is paid to agriculture, for the 
ardour, spirit, and intelligence with which it bas conducted its 
agricultural researches, and having very liberally, on a former 
oceasion, sent its publications to our Society, the Trustees, as well 
from these considerations, as the acknowledged and distinguished 
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of D’ Auge, and by all Normandy. I do not know the 
cows of Alderney, which Mr. Lowell speaks of; he, pro- 
bably, meant to say Gournay. Another motive for giving 
preference to the cattle of Cotentin is, that they are ac- 
customed to feed at all seasons in the open fields, as is 
probably the custom in the environs of Boston; on the 
contrary, in a great part of Normandy, they are placed 
under cover. As to the rest, if the Society wish for 
cows with calf, there is no time to be lost, for they cannot 
be sent in February or March, for it is the season in which 
they calve, and they would not be able, in that state, to 
support a long voyage, being liable to sea-sickness as well 
as men; and it is to be feared, that they would miscarry 
in case they were sent with calf. You must, therefore, 
wait till the months of June and July. This, gentlemen, 
will be a source of consolation to me for having been so 
long in replying to you. If you determine to adopt the 
race of Cotentin, and have not correspondents in that 
place, I have taken the precaution to send you the names 
of honest and intelligent men in this part of the country. 

I am very desirous, gentlemen, that the information I 
have given, however tardy, may answer the purposes of the 
gentlemen agriculturalists of Boston. We wish to prove 
to them, that we are always disposed to correspond with 
them, and to give them proofs of our entire devotion. 
Receive, gentlemen, tle particular assurance of my esteem. 


(Signed) LAIR AT CAEN. 


To this letter the Corresponding Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society, being then at Havre, replied :— 


Havre, July 31, 1817. 


[To M. Lair, Secretary of the Society of Agriculture and Commerce at Caen. ] 


SIR, 
Circumstances very unexpectedly have brought me 


into your country and vicinity, and my friends Messrs. 
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Welles, Williams and Co. have communicated to me the 
letter which you had the goodness to write to them on the 
subject of the cattle, which the Agricultural Society of 
Massachusetts wished to import from Normandy. 

Accept, Sir, the gratitude of our Society, and, I may 
add, of my“fellow citizens generally, both for the trouble 
you have taken in this affair, and the information which 
you have had the goodness to give; nor ought I to omit 
my acknowledgments for the very kind sentiments which 
you have been pleased to express. It proves that I was 
not mistaken when, though a stranger, 1 counted upon your 
zeal to promote whatever could contribute to the happiness 
or prosperity of mankind. In truth, in the arts and sci- 
ences the whole world should be considered but as a com- 
mon country. I was not mistaken, when I spoke of the 
Alderney cows. Alderney is a small Island on your 
coasts, whose milch cows have long been celebrated in 
Great Britain. However, I shall rather rely on your ad- 
vice, because your acquaintance with the different races of 
Norman cattle must be more intimate, and your judgment 
superior to that of any foreigners. I shall follow your 
advice precisely. I wish it had beenin my power to have 
paid you a visit at Caen, but important private business 
deprives me of this pleasure. 

Your humble servant. 


To this letter a most flattering answer was received, 
showing the same liberal disposition to promote the views 
of the Society. 


[The Bath and West of England Society having been long celebrated 
in every country where any attention is paid to agriculture, for the 
ardour, spirit, and intelligence with which it has conducted its 
agricultural researches, and having very liberally, on a former 
occasion, sent its publications to our Society, the Trustees, as well 
from these considerations, as the acknowledged and distinguished 
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merit of its President, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, baronet, elected 
him an honorary member. The following reply to the letter which 
enclosed his diploma, will shew the manner in which that dis- 
tinction was received, and the liberal, feelings of the gentleman, 
on whom it was conferred. | 


{To the Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Agricu]tural Society. } 


Wilton Park, October 13, 1817. 
SIR, 


By business of a publick and private nature, by weak 
health, and by domestick affliction, I have been prevented 
from acknowledging, at an earlier period, your favour from 
Liverpool, under date of the 16th of August, enclosing 
‘the certificate of my admission, as an honorary member, 
into the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture.’ Your former letter, to which you allude, has mis- 
carried. 

The distinction, which has been thus conferred upon me, 
I shall ever hold in the highest estimation, because it has 
been bestowed by a society, eminent for its respectability 
and utility ; and the diploma, which I shall carefully pre- 
serve among my most valuable records, will furnish me 
with a perpetual supply of self-congratulation and pride. 

All nations have a common and reciprocal interest in the 
encouragement of agriculture. ‘The associations for that 
purpose, in each country, should maintain constant’ inter- 
course ; and if is peculiarly fitting, that it should take 
place between America and England, on account of their 
multiplied affinities. 

As a member of the Massachusetts Society, J shall, in 
pursuance of my right and privilege, convey to you all the 
information in my power, calculated to advance the very 
useful end which it has in view; and I shall take this 
course, not merely from a sense of duty, but from a sin- 
cere desire to render beneficial service to the Society, and 
to the United States, of which it forms an important part. 


From the known liberality of your character, 1 am per- 
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suaded, Sir, that under the influence of the same princi- 
ples, you will, through me, make the West of England 
Society acquainted, from time to time, with the agricultu- 
ral improvements in America. ‘Thus both nations will be- 
come essentially serviceable to each other. 

I cannot conclude, Sir, without requesting you to accept 
my best thanks fer the very polite and handsome letter, 
in which you forwarded my diploma. 

Permit me to assure you in sincere language, that I have 
the honour to be 

You faithful and humble servant, 


BENJAMIN HOBHOUSE. 


le 


We learn, that since the last cattle show, Stephen Wil- 
liams, Esq. of Northborough, has received from his bro- 
ther, Charles Williams, Esq. of London, a fine Teeswater 
bull. | He is said to have cost 500 dollars, besides the ex- 
peuse of transportation. This animal is of what is called 
the short-horned breed, and, in all the late agricultural 
works, the T’eeswater breed are said to be the most esteem- 
ed. ‘Bulls and cows (says the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica) from this stock, purchased at most 
extraordinary prices, are spread over all the north of En- 
gland and the border counties of Scotland. The bone, 
head, and neck of these cattle are fine; the hide is 
very thin, the chine full; the loin broad ; the carcass, 
throughout, large and well fashioned ; and the flesh, and 
fatting quality equal, or, perhaps, superiour to those of any 
other large breed. ; 

The short horns give a larger quantity of milk than any 
other cattle, a cow usually yielding twenty-four quarts per 
day, and three firkins of butter in the grass season. Their 
colours are much varied, but they are generally red and 
white mixed, or what the breeders called flecked.” 
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Such is a very moderate sketch (for others are more 
extravagant in its praise) of this breed, which one of our 
fellow citizens has, with publick spirit, and, at conside- 
rable expense, introduced. We congratulate the country 
on this accession to its stock of cattle. 


a oe 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, have introduced from England, at 
considerable expense, Cooke’s famous drill, scarificator, 
and apparatus complete, calculated for the drill husbandry 
ona large scale. It is the most perfect apparatus now in 
use in England, for the above purposes. Its expense 
would be too great for small farmers, though one machine 
would serve for the sowing and dressing the arable land 
of six or eight contiguous small farms. The main object 
of the Trustees in introducing it was, that it might serve 
as a model from which our ingenious artists may take hints, 
and thereby form cheaper and more perfect instruments, 
or, at least, such as will be more adapted to the means and 
cultivation of our farmers. It will be placed, during the 
session of the Legislature, in some place where they can 
have access to it, and farmers and artists may at all times 
view it. 

In the spring it will be tried on several farms, under the 
direction of the Trustees. The Trustees have also im- 
ported the celebrated Northumberland double-mould-board 
plough, with wings, circled ¢coulters, &c. complete for 
ridge work. This will also be exposed to publick view. 

They have since ordered a considerable number of other 
agricultural implements, which they expect in the spring. 

A considerable addition has lately been made to their 
library, by an importation from France, Among other 
works, 1s the valuable ‘Annales de |’Agriculture Fran- 
coise,’’ begun by Tessier, and continued by Bosc, in 50 
or 60 volumes; the “ Theatre d’Agriculture,’’ by the 
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father of modern French agriculture, Olivier de Serres. 
All the Roman writers on agriculture, and many valuable 
treatises on different branches of the art. This library 
is deposited in the Boston Atheneum. 


on ene 


It is not probably generally known in this country, that 
the French cultivators burn their gypsum, or plaster of 
Paris, before they use it on their fields. Is it reduced by 
this to pure lime, or does it still retain a portion of sulphur? 
If the former is the case, where are its advantages over 
other lime, made from shells or common limestone? We 
shall give an analysis of a treatise on the application of 
plaster as a manure, by Monsieur Canolle, in our next 
number. 


We are happy to learn, that the attention of our citizens, 
in various parts of our country, is turned to the improve- 
ment of our agriculture, and that societies are forming for 
its encouragement and for the diffusion of information on 
this interesting subject. We have heard, that such So- 
cieties have been formed in Maine, in the counties of 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin, and in Virginia, of 
the latter of which, the late President Madison is the pa- 
tron. We most sincerely wish them success. Full late 
has the publick interest been excited on this subject, and 
while measures have been adopted to promote other useful 
arts, that one, by which they all subsist, has been aban- 
doned to its fate. We are sensible, this has proceeded 
from an opinion that agriculture does not need the fostering 
aid of governments, and can derive but little benefit from 
the discoveries of science, and the patronage of the 
wealthy. ‘To this opinion we cannot accede; and we think 
the history of agriculture, for the last fifty years, in some 
of the best cultivated parts of Europe, is a complete refu- 
tation of it. 
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The rapid progress, which the cultivation of wheat has 
made in various parts of this Commonwealth, particularly 
in the District of Maine, would have been incredible, if it 
had been predicted twenty years since. It would not be 
more extraordinary, that Maine and Massachusetts should 
raise their own flour, and even supply the occasional wants 
of other countries, than that Georgia and Carolina should 
supply the British cotton looms with three-fifths of the raw 
material consumed by them. Thirty or forty years since, 
very little cotton was raised in those states, and now our 
exports in that production are nearly equal to the value of 
all the articles exported from the United States at the 
former period. 

*It is said, that wheat has been advantageously exported 
from Maine to Maryland, the present year. But an insu- 
perable bar to a very increased production of this grain, 
would be the want of merchant mills and capital to pur- 
chase up the wheat, and convert it into flour. It would be 
a great discouragement to our agriculture, or, at least, to 
the cultivation of wheat, if it must be exported to the 
southward, for the purpose of being manufactured. 

It was therefore with pleasure, that we heard that a 
publick-spirited gentleman of Gardiner, in Maine, had 
erected a complete flour mill, on the plan of the flour-pro- 
ducing states. We hope neither capital, nor a disposition 
to encourage this infant establishment, will be withheld by 
the opulent citizens of the metropolis. We think Legis- 
lative patronage will not be necessary; but if it should be 
so, we should hope they would not be tardy in affording it, 
either by a bounty on flour manufactured in the state, or 
in exempting, for a time, such establishments from taxation. 
If, however, the farmers of Maine can afford to sell their 
wheat at 7s6 a bushel, we conceive there will only be a 
struggle who shall enter into the profitable business of 


* This has been questioned, but it does not affect the general re- 
mark. 
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buying it, and converting it into flour. At any rate, we 
wish it full and complete prosperity. 

The bull and cows, imported from Flanders by the Hon. 
Mr. Thorndike, but which arrived in an emaciated state, 
so as that no judgment could well be formed of them, are 
very much improved. The bull, which is now at Mr. Par- 
son’s at Brighton, has undergone a great change, and pro- 
mises to become a fine animal. 


S cetiaen | cca’ 
ENGLISH PLOUGHING MATCHES. 


Trials of skill and speed in ploughing, have been frequent 
in Great Britain for more than twenty years past. ‘To 
enable our readers to compare the speed of our oxen and 
drivers with those of Great Britain, we publish the ac- 
counts of three ploughing matches in England, taken from 
the papers of the Bath and West of England Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. 

In 1798, a match took place at King’s Sedgmoor. The 
quantity of land, one quarter of an acre to each plough 
(the same as ours.) The performance took place in the 
following periods of time :— 

Mr. Young’s plough, with three horses, 1 hour 14 minutes. 


Mr. Hassel’s do. do. 1 do. 7 do. 
Mr. Dorick’s do. with 4 oxen, 1 do. 14 do. 
Rev. Mr. Gapper’s plough do. 1 do. 6 do. 


Another match, in 1803, issued as follows. Half an 
acre to each plough, and ploughed by three teams, one 
with 4 horses, and the other two with 2 each. 

The time taken by each was the same, 1 hour 36 mi- 
nutes. 

In 1788, there was another ploughing match. Three 
ploughs entered. Quantity of land near an acre. Fur- 
rows four inches deep and eight inches wide, performed as 
follows, with two horses each :— 

First plough, three hours and four minutes. 
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Second plough, five hours and five minutes. 

Third plough, five hours and an half. 

It may be supposed by some, that our ploughing was not 
as deep and as well done. It will be seen, by reference to 
our report, that it was deeper, and no work could be 
smoother than a considerable portion of it was. 


a ect ca 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE FUNDS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ii is a proof of the care and good management of the 
predecessors of the present board, that this Institution has 
risen from such small beginnings. 

We shall republish a list of the first donors, and the 
amount subscribed, partly with a view to shew how few 
persons were taxed to found this valuable institution, and 
partly to excite a laudable emulation in others. 


Hon. Thomas Russell, 6 per cent. stock $ 1000 
C. Vaughan do. do. 400 
D. Sears 3 per cent. 200 
J. Barrell do. 200 
Hon. J. C. Jones cash 83 
Hon. James Bowdoin 400 
S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. 100 
C. Gore, Esq. 2 shares Bank 800 
A. Craigie, Esq. 1 share Bank 400 
T. Lee, Esq. Cambridge 200 
P. Jeffry, Esq. 200 
J. Eliot, Esq. 100 
J. Codman, Esq. 50 
Dr. J. C. Lettsom 46 
J. Biake, Esq. 25 
James Tisdale, Esq. 25 
Joseph Russell, Esq. 25 
Russell Sturgis, Esq. - 20 
Jeremiah Allen, -Esq. 10 
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Such was the limited pecuniary foundation of this So- 
ciety, by the prudent care of which, and the annual assess- 
ments, it has attained to so much respectability as to be 
able to offer, in premiums, 800 dollars a year, besides the 
sum given for that purpose by the government. 

It will be perceived, that there are now hundreds of 
opulent men, who have not had an opportunity of patron- 
izing this Institution. Such an occasion now presents itself. 
An edifice, to contain the implements, models, and new in- 
ventions in agricultural mechanicks ; to receive and display 

the articles of manufacture which are sent for premiums, 
is much needed. Its cost would not exceed three thou- 
sand dollars, which is not more for the present state of our 
wealth, than one thousand dollars would have been at the 
period of the above subscription. 

Shall the project fail for want of patronage? Well, be 
itso. But it shall not fail, without our recording one ex- 
ample of a fine spirit, worthy of New England. A gen- 
tleman, native of Massachusetts, now an inhabitant of’ 
Pennsylvania, still retains so much attachment to the inte- 
rests of his native state, that when he saw the advertise- 
ment of the Trustees for a subscription for such an edifice, 
he instantly sent on a bank-bill for his part of the work, en- 
closed in an anonymous letter, in which he regrets, that the 
Trustees had asked for so small a sum-as 3000 dollars, and. 
expresses a conviction that a much larger sum could rea- 


dily be obtained. 


Having spoken of the first Trustees of the Society, it 
may not be improper to insert a list of them. 


Hon. Thomas Russell, President. 
Hon. John Lowell, 1st Vice President. 
Hon. Moses Gill, 2d Vice President. 


. John Avery, Jr. Esq. Recording Secretary. 
Vou. V. 12 
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Oliver Smith, Esq. Corresponding Secretary. 
Aaron Dexter, M.D. Treasurer. 


Trustees. 
Hon. James Bowdoin, Christopher Gore, Esq. 
M. Brimmer, Esq. C. Vaughan, Esq. 
Loammi Baldwin, Esq. Samuel! Parker, D. D. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, 1818. 


Aaron Dexter, M. D. President. 

S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. Ist Vice-President. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. 2d Vice-President. 
Hon. R. Sullivan, Esq. Recording Secretary. 
John Prince, Esq. Treasurer. 

John Lowell, Esq. Corresponding Secretary. 


Trustees. 
Hon. P. C. Brooks, Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. 
Hon. John Welles, Gorham Parsons, Esq. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, Ezekiel Hersey Derby, Esq. 


The above Trustees, together with the President of 
Harvard College, the President of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, arid the President of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, are also ex-officio visitors of the 
Professorship of Natural History at Cambridge, and have 


the care and superintendence of the botanical’ garden 
there. 


(Gentlemen from various parts of this and the adjoining,States, desi- 
rous of forming Agricultural Societies, having repeatedly applied for 
copies of the act incorporating this Society, and its rules and regula- 
tions. the Trustees, although sensible there is nothing worthy of 
particular notice in them, have thought it best to republish them for 
the gratification of those who have expressed a wish to see them. 
They will be found extremely simple, and the history ‘of the 
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Society will shew, that it requires something more than a constitu- 
tion on paper to give efficiency to such institutions. Nothing is 
effectual, but an active zeal in their members, and a corresponding 
spirit among the people. ] 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS, &c. 


ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the year of our Lord one thousaud seven 
hundred and ninety two. 


AN ACT TO INCORPORATE AND ESTABLISH A SOCIETY BY 
THE NAME OF THE MASSACHUIBTTS SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING AGRICULTURE. 


W aereas very great and important advantages may 
arise to the community, from instituting a Society for the 
purpose of promoting Agriculture, and divers persons 
having petitioned to this court to be incorporated into a 
Society for that laudable purpose. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, That the said petitioners, viz. 
Samuel Adams, John Avery, jun. Joseph Barrell, Martin 
Brimmer, Charles Bulfinch, John Codman, Edward Cutts, 
Aaron Dexter, Thomas Durfee, Moses Gill, Christopher 
Gore, Benjamin Guild, Stephen Higginson, Henry Hill, 
Samuel Holten, Benjamin Lincoln, John Lowell, Jonathan 
Mason, Jonathan Mason, jun. Azor Orne, Samuel Phillips, 
Thomas Russell, Samuel Salisbury, David Sears, James 
Sullivan, Cotton Tufts, Charles Vaughan, and Thomas 
Winthrop, together with such others who shall become © 
members thereof, be, and they are hereby incorporated 
into, and made a body politick and corporate forever, by 
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the name of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said Corporation be, and are hereby declared 
and made capable in law of having, holding, purchasing 
and taking in fee simple, or any less estate, by gift, grant, 
devise, or otherwise, any lands, tenements, or other estate, 
real and personal; provided that the annual income of 
the said real and personal estate, shall not exceed the sum 
of ten thousand pounds, and also to sell, alien, devise, or 
dispose of the same estate, real and personal, not using the 
same in trade or commerce. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said Corporation shall have full power and autho- 
rity to make, have, and use a common seal, and the same 
to break, alter, and renew at pleasure; that it shall be 
capable in law to sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended, in 
all courts of record, or other courts or places whatsoever, 
in all actions real and personal and mixed, and to do and 
execute all and singular other matters and things, that to 
them shall, and may appertain to do. 

And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said Corporation may make, establish and put in 
execution, such laws and regulations as may be necessary 
to the government of said Corporation, provided the same 
shall in no case be repugnant to the laws and constitution 
of this state. And for the well governing of the said Cor- 
poration, and the ordering their affairs, they shall have 
such officers as they shall hereafter from time to time elect 
and appoint; and such officers as shall be designated by 
the laws and regulations of the said Corporation for the 
purpose, shall be capable of exercising such power for the 
well governing and ordering the affairs of the said Corpo- 
ration, and calling and holding such occasional meetings for 
that purpose, as shall be fixed and determined by the said 
laws and regulations. 
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And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, 
That the end and design of the institution of the said 
Society is for the purpose of promoting useful improve- 
ments in Agriculture. 

And be it further enacted, That the place of holding 
the first meeting of the said Society, shall be in the town 
of Boston, and that Samuel Adams, Esq. be, and he here- 
by is, authorized and empowered, to fix the time for hold- 
ing the said meeting, and to notify the same to the members 
of the said Society, by causing the same to be published 
in one of the Boston newspapers, fourteen days before the 
time fixed on for holding the said meeting. 

In the House of Representatives, March 7th, 1792. 
This bill having had three several readings, passed to be 


enacted. 
DAVID COBB, Speaker. 


In Senate, March 7th, 1792. This bill having had two 
several readings, passed to be enacted. 


SAMUEL PHILLIPS, President. 


Approved, JOHN HANCOCK. 
True copy, Attest, 


JOHN AVERY, Jr. Secretary. 


lem 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Article 1. That there shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer, who shall be Trustees ex officio; in 
addition to these, six other Trustees shall be chosen from 
the members at large, all of whom shall continue in office 
until others are elected in their stead. 

Article 2. All officers, as well as new members, shall 
be elected by ballot. The election shall be determined by 
a majority of votes. 
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Article 3. There shall be two stated meetings of the 
Society annually, viz. on the first Wednesdays in April 
and October, the same to be held at 11 o’clock, A. M. at 
such place as the Trustees shall appoint, of which they 
shall give notice in one of t.e Boston newspapers, at least 
three weeks previous to said meeting. | 

Article 4. There shall be an annual choice of officers, 
viz. at the stated meeting in April, in the choice of whom, 
twenty members shall be necessary to make a quorum ; in 
the transaction of other business, thirteen may make a 
quorum. | 

Article 5. If at any meeting of the Society or of the 
Trustees, the President and Vice Presidents should be 
absent, the members present may appoint one from among 
them to preside at such meeting. 

Article 6. The President (or in case of his absence) 
either of the Vice Presidents, with the advice of the 
Trustees, may call a special meeting of the Society ; or 
whenever written application, with reasons assigned there- 
for, shall be made by any twelve members of the Society, 
to the President and Trustees, they shall call such meet- 
ing. 

Article 7. 'The meetings of the Trustees shall be held 
at such time and place, as they shall from time to time 
agree upon, seven of whom, with the presiding members, 
shall make a quorum for doing of business, except in the 
case of election of members. 

Article 8. The Trustees shall regulate all the concerns 
of the Society during the intervals of its meetings, propose 
such objects of improvement to the attention of the pub- 
lick, publish such communications, and offer premiums in 
such form and value as they shall think proper, provided 
the premiums offered do not exceed the funds of the So- 
ciety ; and shall lay before the Society at each of its 
meetings, a statement of their proceedings, and of the 
communications made to them. 
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Article 9. The candidate for election shall first be pro- 
posed by a meniber of the Society, and on being ballotted 
for, if the number of votes in favour of such candidate 
shall amount to a majority of the members present, such 
person shall be considered as duly elected. 

Article 10. The Recording Secretary shall take mi- 
nutes of all the votes and proceedings of the Society, and 
of the Trustees, and enter them in separate books, and 
sHall record all ‘such communications as the Trustees may 
direct. 

Article 11. The Corresponding Secretary shall write 
all letters relating to the business of the Society, and 
answer all such letters to the Society, as the Trustees 
shall direct. 

Article 12. The Treasurer shall receive all monies due 
or payable to the Society, and all donations that may be 
made to it, for which he shall give duplicate receipts, one 
of which shall be lodged with the Recording Secretary, 
and make a fair record thereof, and from time to time, 
pay out such monies that may be in the Treasury, as he 
shall have orders for from the Trustees, and shall annually, 
and whenever thereto required, render a fair account of 
all his receipts and payments, to the Society or a committee 
thereof. The Treasurer’s accounts shall be kept in 
dollars and cents, and he shall give bonds for the faithful 
discharge of his duty, in such sums as the Trustees shall 
direct, and with such sureties. 

Article 13. A Committee shall be chosen annually to 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts, viz. at October meeting, 
and to report thereon, at the next April meeting, and the 
same being accepted, shall be entered by the Recording 
Secretary in his books. 

Article 14. In case of the death, resignation, incapa- 
city, or removal out of the state of either of the Secreta- 
ries or of the Treasurer, the Trustees shall take charge of 
the official books, papers, and effects belonging to the 
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office that may be vacated, and give receipts for the same, 
which books, papers, &c. they may deliver to some person, 
whom they may appoint to fill up the office until the next 
meeting of the Society, at which time there shall be a new 
choice. 

Article 15. The present members of the Society, and 
such as may be elected previous to April meeting, 1793, 
shall for the present year severally pay into the hands of 
the Treasurer two dollars, for raising a fund for carrying 
into execution the designs of the institution; and thence 
afterwards two dollars annually shall be paid by each 
member, until otherwise ordered by the Society; the 
second year to be considered as commencing on the first 
Wednesday in April, 1793. 

Article 16. A Committee shall be raised from time to 
time, severally to solicit and receive subscriptions for 
raising of a fund, for encouraging. the noblest of pursuits, 
the agriculture of our country, the same to be sacredly 
appropriated to that purpose. 


CATTLE SHOW, EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, AND 
PLOUGHING MATCH, AT BRIGHTON, ON TUESDAY AND 
WEDNESDAY, THE 13th AND 14th OF OCTOBER, 1818. TO 
COMMENCE AT NINE O’CLOCK, A.M. ON EACH DAY. 


"Tue Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture, encouraged by the renewed patron- 
age of the Legislature of this State, intend to offer in Pre- 
miums, not only the sum granted by the Government for 
that purpose, but also the whole amount of the income of 
their own funds; they, therefore, announce to the publick, 
their wish to have a Cattle Show, and Exhibition of Manu- 
factures, at Brighton, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
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13 and 14th of October, 1818; and they offer the follow- 


ing Premiums :— 


FOR STOCK. 


For the best Bull, raised in Massachusetts, of 
any age, - “ 4 ; r 
For the next besf, do. do. do. ‘ # 

For the best Cow, of any age, ‘ : 
For the next best do. do. . wx ch 
For the next best do. do. - - ” 
For the best Ox, fitted for slaughter, and weigh- 
ing not less than 1800 wt. - . 
For the next best do. of any weight; - - 
For the next best do. do. - - . 
For the best pair of Working Cattle, = - 
For the next best do. do. - . “ 
For the next best do. do. : . i 


For the best Merino Wethers, not less than six 


in number, - - - - 
For the next best do. do. do. - ‘ - 
For the best native Wethers, not less than six in 

number, - - - . 


For the next best do. do. do. - - . 
For the best Merino Ram, - : 
For the next best do. - * “ i 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than five in 
number, : - ‘ i 
For the next best do. do. - ‘ . 
For the best Boar, not exceeding two years old, 
For the next best do. do. . ‘ r 
For the best Sows, {wo in number, not more than 
four, and not less than one year old, - - 
For the best Pigs, not less than two in number, 
not less than four months old, nor more than 
eight, . . “ . 


Vou. V. | 13 





$ 40 
25 
40 
30 
20 


56 
40 
30 
40 
30 
20 


20 
10 


30 
10 
15 


10 


19 
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For the next best do. do. do. - - - 4 5 
For the best imported Bull, owned, and to be 

kept in the state of Massachusetts, for at least 

one year after this Cattle Show, - - 100 
For the next best do. do. do. as above, - = :@§ 
For the best imported Milch Cow, do. as above, 75 
For the next best do. do. do. - - - 60 


No animal, for which to any owner one premium shall 
have been awarded, shall be considered a subject for any 
future Premium of the Society, except it be for qualities 
different from those for which the former premium was 
awarded. 

Any of the above stock (Wethers excepted) when 
raised and still owned at the time of exhibition, by the 
person who raised them, will entitle the claimant to an 
allowance of ten per cent. in addition. 


FOR AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 


tity of Wheat, on an acre, - . - $40 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 

tity of Carrots, on an acre, . - - 30 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 

tity of Potatoes, on an acre, - - i 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 

tity of Turnips, on an acre, - - - 
To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 

tity of anv other Vegetable, suitable for the 

winter food of animals, and which shall equal 

in quantity, per acre, the greatest premium 

product, in this state, of either of the three 

preceding Vegetables, - - - - 30 
To the person who shall introduce any Grass, not 

before cultivated in this state, and prove, by 

actual experiment, and produce satisfactory 

evidence of its superiority to any now culti- 

vated, - - - - - - 30 
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To the person who shall give satisfactory evi- 
dence on “Soiling Cattle,’? not less than six 
in number, and through the whole season, to- 
gether with a particular account of the food 
given, and how cultivated, - : - 30 

To the person who shall make the experiment of 
turning in green crops as a Manure, on a tract 
not less than one acre, and prove its utility and 
cheapness over any other manure, giving a par- 
ticular account of the process, and its resulf, - 30 

To the person who shall, by actual experiment, 
prove the best season and modes of laying down 
lands to grass, whether spring, summer, or fall 
seeding be preferable, and with or without 
grain, on different soils, - : - - 30 
To entitle himself to either of the Premiums, under this 

head of Agricultural Experiments, the person claiming, 
must cultivate a tract of at least one acre in one piece, with 
the plant or production for which he claims a premium ; 
and must state, in writing, under oath of the owner, and of 
one other person (accompanied by a certificate of the 
measurement of the land, by some sworn surveyor) the 
following particulars :— 

1. The state and quality of the land, in the spring of 1818. 

2. The product, and general state of cultivation and quan- 
tity of manure, employed on it the year preceding. 

3. The quantity of manure used the present year. 

4. The quantity of seed sown. 

5. The times and manner of sowing, weeding and harvest- 
ing the crop, and the amount of the product, ascertained 
by actual admeasurement of the whole produce for 
which a premium is claimed. 

The claim must be entered on the days hereinafter 
established for entering for the Premiums; but the evi- 
dence of the actual product need not be produced until 
after the Cattle show, and at any time preceding the first 
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day of the ensuing December: the Trustees not intending 
to decide upon claims, under the head of Agricultural Ex- 
periments, until their meeting in December. 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


To the person who shall invent the best, simplest, 

and least expensive Machine for threshing Wheat, 

or any small Grains, - - - - $7 
To the person who shall invent the best, simplest, 

and least expensive Machine for sowing small 

Seeds on an extensive scale, - - : 80 
To the person who shall exhibit the best Plough, for 

common purposes, of an improved construction, 

and of his own invention, - - - 20 
To the person who shall use the Drill Plough, or 

Machine, and apply it most successiully to the 


ia 


cultivation of any small Grains or Seeds, on a 

scale not less than one acre, . - - 20 
To the person who shall produce at the Show any 

other Agricultural Implement of his own inven- 

tion, which shall, in the opinion of the Trustees, 

deserve a reward, - - - - 20 

In all cases, proof must be given of the work done by 
the Machine, before it is exhibited ; and of its having been 
used and approved by some practical farmer. 

It is not the intention of the Society to grant a premium 
for any patented implement, unless the proprietor surren- 
der said patent right to the Society, for the use of the 
state of Massachusetts, for an additional sum not exceed- 
ing the amount of premium. 


FOR DOMESTICK MANUFACTURES. 


To the person or corporation who shall produce the 
best specimen of fine Broadcloth, not less than 
1 5-8th yards wide, exclusive of the list, 40 yards 


Ce 
oO 


in quantity, and dyed in the wool, - - § 
For the best second do. do. do. ; ‘ 


ho 
> 
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For the best superfine Cassimere, not less than 3-4 
yards wide, nor less than 40 yards in quantity, - 
For the second best do. do. do. ; i 
For the best superfine Sattinet, 3-4 yards wide, not 
less than fifty yards, - - - . 
For the second best do. do. do. - . 
To the person or corporation, who shall produce the 
best specimen of Cotton Cloth, manufactured in 
this state, not less than fifty pieces, : : 
To the person who shall produce the best specimen 
of any other fabricks of Cotton, manufactured in 
this state, in publick factories, not less than fifty 
pieces, - - - ° ‘i ‘ 
In private families, not less than five pieces, - 


FOR HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


For the best Woollen Cloth, 3-4 yard wide, not less 
than 20 yards in quantity, - : ‘ 
For the second best do. do. - - - 
For the best double milled Kersey, 3-4 wide, not 
less than 20 yards in quantity, - - . 
For the second best do. do. - - . 
For the best Coating, 3-4 yard wide, and not less 
than 20 yards in quantity, - - . 
For the second best do. do. - - . 
For the best Flannel, 7-8 yard wide, not less than 
45 yards in quantity, - - “ ‘ 
For the second best do. do. - . . 
For the best do. 4-4 yard wide Carpeting, not less 
than 30 yards in quantity, - - ‘ 
For the second best do. do. - . 
For the best 5-8 yard wide Stair Carpeting, not less 
than 30 yards in quantity, - -, . 
For the second best do. do. - - . 
For the best pair of Blankets, not less than 8-4 wide 
and 10-4 long, - . - ‘ : 


15 
10 


10 


20 


10 


15 


10 
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For the second best do. do. = - . “ 
For the best Woollen Knit Hose, not less than 12 
pair m number, : . - . 
For the second best do. do. - - - 
For the best Worsted Hose, not less than 12 pair 
in number, - a ‘ i . 
For the second best do. do. = - -. . 
For the best Men’s Half Hose (woollen) net less 
than 12 pair in number, - - - - 
For the second best do. do. - - - 
For the best Men’s Woollen Gloves, not less than 
12 pair in number, - - - - 
For the second best do. do. — - - - 
For the best Linen Diaper, 5-8 yard wide, and not 
less than 30 yards in quantity, - - : 
For the second best do. do. - - - 
For the best 4-4 yard Diaper (for table linen) not 
less than 30 yards in quantity, - - - 
For the second best do. do. - - - 
For the best specimen of Sewing Silk, raised and 
spun in this state, of good fast colours, not less 
than one pound, - - - - 
For the second best do. do. - - - 3 
For the best Linen Cloth for Shirting or Sheeting, 
one yard wide, and 25 yards long, - - 8 
For the second best do. do. - - - 4 
All the above Manufactures, when of wool or flax, must 
be of wool or flax of the growth and manufacture of the 
state of Massachusetts. And all Manufactures, when pre- 
sented, must have a private mark. 
For the best Butter, not less than five tubs, nor less 
than 50 pounds each, - - - - 10 
For the second best do. do. do. ‘ “ 5 


It is understood, that whenever, merely from a want of 


competition, any of the claimants might be considered 
entitled to the Premium, under a literal construction, yet 
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if, in the opinion of the Judges, the object so offered is un- 
deserving of any reward, the Judges shall have a right to 
reject such claims.—Persons to whom Premiums shall be 
awarded, may, at their option, have an article of Plate, 
with suitable inscriptions, in lieu of money. Premiums 
will be paid within ten days after they shall be awarded. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, hereby give notice, that they intend, 
on the second day of the Cattle Show, viz. on the four- 
teenth day of October next, to give Premiums to the 
Owners and Ploughmen of the three Ploughs, which shall 
be adjudged, by a competent Committee, to have perform- 
ed the best work with the leust expense of labour, not 
exceeding half an acre to each Plough, and of such depth 
as the Committee shall direct. 


The first Plough, $20 Second Plough, ¢ 12 
Ploughman, 10 Ploughman, 6 
Driver, 5 Driver, 3 
Third Plough, $8 
Ploughman, 4 
Driver, 2 


In each case, if there be no Driver, both sums to be 
awarded to the Ploughman. 

The persons engaging in the Ploughing Match, must own 
their respective Ploughs, and Cattle; and the Ploughman, 
(if he be not the owner) must be a man employed on the 
owner’s farm. 

The persons intending to contend for the Prizes, must 
give notice in writing to S. W. Pomeroy, or GorHam 
Parsons, Esquires, of Brighton, on or before the first 
day of October, so that proper arrangements may be made 
for the purpose. No person will, on any consideration, be 
admitted without such notice. -The competitors will also 
be considered as agreeing to follow such rules and regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the Committee appointed on 
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the subject. The Ploughs to be ready to start at 9 
o'clock, A. M. 

The result of the last Ploughing Match at Brighton, and 
the satisfaction expressed by so many of their Agricultural 
brethren, will induce the Society to continue these Pre- 
miums annually, in connexion with the Cattle Show ; as an 
efficacious means for exciting emulation and improvement 
in the use and construction of the most important instru- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Persons intending to offer any species of Stock, or any 
Article or Experiment whatever, for Premium, are request- 
ed to give notice thereof, either by letter (post paid) stat- 
ing the Article or Experiment, or to make personal appli- 
cation to Mr. Jonarnan Winsuip, at Brighton, on or 
before the twelfth day of October, and requesting him to 


enter such notice or application; so that tickets may be 


ready at nine o’clock of the thirteenth. No person will 
be considered as a competitor, who shall not have given 
such notice, or made such application for entry, on or be- 
fore the time above specified. 

The applicants will be held to a rigid compliance with 
this rule relative to entries, as well as to the other rules 
prescribed. 

The examination of every species of Stock (except 
Working Oxen) and of Domestick and Household Manu- 
factures, will take place on the thirteenth ; and the trial of 
Working Oxen, examination of Inventions, and Ploughing 
Match, on the fourteenth of October. 


By order of the Trustees, 


JOSIAH QUINCY, 


Chairman of Committee of Premiums. 
December, 1817. 
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.'The following communication from the Hon. John Welles, Esq. was not 
received till the foregoing work had been put to press, which must 
be our apology for its appearing in this place.] 


(To the Corresponding Secretary. | 
SIR, 
I bo not expect to impart any thing new to the intelligent 
farmers of our country, but still as the crop of hay must 
ever be an important subject to the cultivator; and as the 
success of the following experiment was very gratifying, 
I am induced, at your request, to submit it for publication. 
If it induces others to drain their low lands, and make 
them more productive, I shall reap much satisfaction 
therefrom. 

I have on my farm a flat piece of low land, of about 
twenty acres. This has been to me, and to my predeces- 
sors for more than half a century, of less value than has 
been expended in mowing the alder and other bushes, 
which had overrun the ground. The difficulty of drain- 
ing, for want of a sufficient descent, had discouraged 
any thing being done to effect any improvement. Al- 
though I had occasionally seen some instances of low land 
thrown into beds, by intersecting ditches, yet the uni- 
versal practice of this mode of taking off the water, and 
producing forward vegetation on the Banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and its apparent good effect, induced me to make 
the experiment. I accordingly, in a dry time, in the fall 
of the year, 1814, broke up about four acres of this land. 
The soil was of a black meadow mould. The under stra- 
tum sand and clay mixed, making a hard pan. As the 
furrows turned over very smooth, except in some places 
where it was strong, the land was left till the next year, 
1815. When it became sufficiently dry, the sod was 
found more rotted than was expected. About 12 bucks 
of manure to the acre were carted on and spread, and the 


harrow was, at different times, passed over the ground 
Vou. V. 14 
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during the summer and fall of the year. The usual wet- 
ness of the soil had discouraged the expectation of raising 
any crop from the ground. In the latter part of the fall, 
a large central ditch was opened through the whole piece, 
corresponding to the descent therefrom. Furrows were 
then ploughed at suitable distances, and the ground from 
them thrown upon the beds, which were made about 20 
feet by 60. This admitted a more early ploughing in the 
summer of 1816. It was then laid down with herds’-grass 
and clover seed. About half a bushel of the former, and 
four pounds of the latter to an acre. A few oats were 
sown therewith, which gave a common crop, and were cut 
for fodder. As the land had not been highly manured, and 
the experiment promised very favourably after taking off 
the oats, a coat of manure was put on, of about 12 bucks 
to the acre ; and, it being an object to prevent the evapo- 
ration of the manure (as this was done early in the dry 
season) as well as to have the land left smooth, and de- 
scending towards the ditches, they were ploughed anew, 
and the earth in them thrown upon the beds. In the past 
spring, 1817, the grass made an appearance of most exu- 
berant fertility ; the herds’-grass became very thick, and 
before mowing, measured, much of it, over five feet. The 
clover was well set. 

Several of my neighbours thinking the crop greater than 
they had seen, wished to have the produce per acre ascer- 
tained. I accordingly had three parts, or pieces, in no re- 
spect differing essentially, if at all, from the rest, measured 
by acareful surveyor, Major C. Adams of Needham, and the 
crop therefrom was sent to the town’s scale and weighed. 
The bay was perfectly well made, and the result was as 
follows. The certificates of which are herein enclosed. 


I am, Sir, with much respect, 


yours, &c. 


JOHN WELLES. 
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Sixteen thousand one hundred and fifty-two square feet, 
equal to fifty-nine and one-third rods, produced one ton, 
ten hundred, and three quarters, equal to four tons, two © 
hundred, three quarters, and two pounds per acre. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF MEASUREMENT AND WEIGHT OF HAY 
ON THREE PARCELS OF LAND, BELONGING TO JOHN 
WELLES, ESQ. DORCHESTER, JULY 21, 1817. 


Westerly piece, 253 by 24 feet, equal to 6072 square 
feet. Produce 10 hundred and 3 quarters bay, equal to 
3 tons, 17 hundred, and 13 pounds to the acre. 

Middle piece, 252 by 19 1-2 feet, equal to 4914 square 
feet. Produce 9 hundred of hay, equal to 3 tons, 19 
hundred, 3 quarters, and 3 pounds to the acre. 

Easterly piece 252 by 20 1-2 feet, equal to 5166 square 
feet. Produce 11 hundred of hay, equal to 4 tons, 12 
hundred, and 3 quarters to the acre. 


WHOLE QUANTITY OF LAND AND HAY ON THREE LOTS. 


16152 square feet, equal to 59 1-3 rods, produced 1 fon, 
10 hundred, and 3 quarters of hay, equal to 4 tons, 2 
hundred, 3 quarters, and 2 pounds to the acre. 


This may certify, that I measured the above parcels of 
land, and the results were as above described ; the ave- 
rage product of the three pieces, being four tons, two 
hundred, three quarters, and two pounds to the acre, as 
calculated from the tickets of Messrs. Cranes, the town- 
weighers of Dorchester. 

C. ADAMS. 
——>— 

The smallest of the premium oxen, owned by Colonel 
Chapin, has been killed, and the weight of the four quar- 
ters, hide and tallow, was 1993 pounds. The whole 
weight, including the offal, 2320. 


END OF NUMBER I.—VOLUME V. 

















